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I t direct to the Publisher, Mr. T. Fisuer Unwin, 11, Paternoster Buildings, Paternoster Square, 
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INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A,, B.Sc. 
ner at London University; Pye Smith Scholar; Entrance Scholar at University 
Dr. Williams Divinity Scholar; Scripture Prizeman at London University, Xc.; ‘Autho or of 
* Light and Heat,” ‘ Greek Syntax,” ‘‘ Free Trade,” “ Church Principles,” ce.) 
Assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters. 

A thorough Scriptural, Commercial, and Classical Education. Special preparations for 
Matriculation and B.A. of London, Civil Service (all branches), entrance to all Universities, 
and (for younger pupils) the Cambridge Local and the College of Preceptors Examinations. 

Liberal diet. Twenty-seven acres of Land. Cricket Pavilion. Covered Playground and 
Gymnasium. Swimming Bath, Carpenter’s Workshop. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL (for Boys under 11). Lady Superintendent—Miss Rupp, assisted by 
Certificated Lady Teacher, and the College Staff of Masters. 


SEVERAL Scno.tarsuirs. Terms from 32 Guineas a Year. 
ALBERT GOODMAN, Secretary. 


Now Ready, Price ls. 


SouND Doctrine AND CHRISTAIN RIvUAL. 


By H. K. LEWIS. 
Lonnon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


vill Average 400 pp. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, price 5s, each. 








VOLUME I, NOW READY, ENTITLED, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 

With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
LLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OF TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER, 
“Yet another ‘library,’ but, happily, one which can be sincerely weleomed. We refer to ‘ 
Series,’ the first volume of which takes the form of a reprint of the first edition of Trelawny’s ‘ Adventures of a 
Younger Son.’ This is a literary resurrection in which all lovers of good literature 


work is emphatically good literature. .. t is admirable, full of vigour and variety 
oe uresque from first to last. . . The binding z is exce lent.’ *"—Globe. 


“Mr. Unwin has made an « ent start with his new ‘ Adventure Series.’ . . . A capital book. ... The 
printing and general get-up of the 1 new Series are admirable.”— Manchester Examiner, 


IN PREPARATION. 
Il. Il. IV. 
ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL MEMOIRS OF THE PELLOW’S ADVENTURES AND 
IN MADAGASCAR. EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY SUFFERINGS DURING HIS 
With Preface and Notes by Capt. 8 CAREER OF JOHN SHIPP. TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ CAP- 
P.OLIVER, Author of “ Madagascar.’ With Introduction by H. MANNERS TIVITY IN MOROCCO, 


CHICHESTER. Edited, with Prefatory Notes, by Dr. 
Illustrated with Maps and Cuts, Llustrated ROBERT BROWN. 


*.* Other Volunes wilh follow at short intervals. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


The Adventure 


will delight, for Trelawny’s 
spirit and entrain, graphic and 











T. & T. CLARK'S PUBLICATIONS, 


PROF. BRUCE’S NEW WORK. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the Synoptical 


Gospels. By Prof. A. B, Bruce, D.D., Glasgow. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
, astonishing vigour and the unfailing insight which characterize the book mark a new era in Biblical 
y- In fact, as in all Dr. Bruce’s writings, so here we find ourselves in the company of one whose earnest 
the matter of the Gospel narratives prevents him from treating the doctrine of Christ merely in a 


cholastic style, or as an interesting subject for theory and speculation.”—Prof. Marcus Dops, D.D., in The 
Theologicc y 

“To Dr. E ice belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking Christians the first really scientific tx ons ment 
of this transcendent theme... ov »%k is the best mer se on the subject im existence.’—Rev. James 
STALKER, vi A., in The British We Ye 


THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. In Tsaiah xl.-lxvi. Ree iaeenes to Isaiah 


as the Author, from Argument, Structure, and Date. By JoHn Forses, D.D., LL.D., Aber n. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

WHITHER? A Theological Question for the Times. By Prof. C. A, Briacs, 
DD. Third eaten, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This book makes such a timely app unes nd is so entirely plicable t ontroy going on at this 

ment amongst us, that it is sure to be read with the greatest pos sibl le 1" rest.” man, 

THE REDEMPTION OF MAN: " Dineessions bearing ¢ on ‘the Atonement, By 
PD. W. Staon, D.D., I of. of Theole ogy, Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Principal ~ poate Mansfield Co » Writes :—‘* I wish to say how stimulating and helpful I have found 
your book. . .. It made me feel quite vividly how superiicial most of the recent discussions on the Atonement 
have been.” ; 2 
THE HEREAFTER: Sheol, Hades and Hell, the World to Come, and the 

Scripture Doctrine of Retribution according to Law. By James Fyre. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ A y ful able pole — nsive ciscussion of the whole question, . . . The whole work may be con- 

comme}! Ltoalls of the ubj ‘ 

GRIMM'S LEXICON. — GREEK. ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Being “Grimm’s WiLKeE’s Chavis Novi Testamenti,’’ Translated, Revised, and Enlarged 
by JosepaH Henry THayer, D.D. Demy 

“ Grimim’s Lexi aims at completenes al nee been long known to students, and in Professor Thayer's 
translation this val 8 very muc b enhan ed. iverywhere the Professor has supplied uatter of a most useful 
kind, ineluding additional references to ancient auth as we t n nos ecent E h and foreign works 
in wl - sh light 1 > be leaked fer. Lhe re } est : irefu noted, « In its present 
form the ok is thers indispensable to the stx rch Qu 2 
CREMER'S LEXICON, — BIBLICO- “THEOLOGICAL "LEXICON OF NEW 

rESTAMENT GREEK. By HerMann Cremer, D.D. Translated from the German of the Second Edition, 
by WILLIAM Unwick, M. A. Demy 4to, Lhird Edition (with Supplement) 38s 
The Supplement may be had separately. Pr 

‘It is hard ssible to exé ge! ute the value of this work to the studez nt of th Greck Testament. ... The 

wn — is acc and i and the additions to the later edition are considerable and important.”— 

ure 


HISTORY SS CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Vol. 1.—Betore the Reformation.) 
By Prof. Cc. E. L \ t, Li ipzig. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
‘A storehouse of learning.” —The Gua irdian, 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D. 


Iris: Studies in Colour and Talks about Flowers, In handsome binding. 
Post Svo, 6s. 
2 he pag’ wkle with a gem-like light.”—Scotsman. 
AX ew Commé entary on Genesis. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
“By far the most kk d commentary on Gen sis existing in the English language.”—The Rock. 
Commentary on Isaiah. A New E dition, entirely re-written. (‘This work will 
be issued in Messrs. Clark’s Foreign Theologi l Library, and the First Volume will appear short y:) 
Commentaries on and Introduction to the Old Testament. (In conjunction 
with i ri r Keil.) V ty-seven vols. , ett; or any eight vols. £2 2s. nett. 
“This series is on great i an to th siblical holar, and as regards its general execution, it leaves 
little or nothing to be d 


Commentary on the e Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘Two vols. 8yo, 21s. 
A System of Biblical Psychology. One vol. 8vo, 12s, 


‘ This admirable volume ought to be carefully 1 y every thinking clergy "—TLiterary Churchman. 
Old Testament History of Redemption. Trans ite d from Manuscript Notes 
by Professor S. I. Cunriss, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

** Few who will take the trouble to look into i 1ot readily acknowledge that it is not only a masterly work, 
such as few men, if any, besides the Le ipzig Professor co d give, but that there is nothing to be compared with it 
as a handbook for stu le nts Liter l 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. By Prof. 

ALLEN, D.D. Feap. 8ro 
THE “EXPOS SITORY TIMES. Price Threepence Monthly. A New High-class 
Magazine for Clergymen, Sunday School Teachers, and Christian Families. 
Epwssurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 88, Grorce Srreer. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, paper, 358 pages, 1s. 


LOOKING FORWARD; or, The Diothas. 
BY ISMAR THINSEN. 


The aim of the present work is to give such a forecast of the future of our race 


as may fairly be inferred, with some reasonable probability, from present conditions 
and tendencies. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ~ 
CHRISTIAN THEISM: Its Claims and Sanctions. By D. B. 
Purinton., LL.D., Vice-President and Professor of Metaphysics in West Virginia 
University. 


Just issued, feap 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE: Poshkin, Gogol, 


Turgenef, Tolstoy. By Ivan Pantin. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 1s. 

A RACE WITH THE SUN;; or, A Sixteen Months’ Tour from 
Chicago around the World, through Manitoba and British Columbia, Japan, 
China, Siam, India, Egypt, Greece, Russia, France, England, &c., &e. By 
Carter H, Harrison, Ex-Mayor of Chicago. Profusely Illustrated. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. By 


Epwiy Asa Drx, M.A. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
THE STORY OF THE BACTERIA, AND THEIR RELATION 
TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. By T. Mircuetzt Pruppen, M.D. 
** A small book of such excellence as is seldom met with.”—Literary World. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 
THE MODERN CHESS INSTRUCTOR. By W. Srernirz. 


“In a very handsome volume, the first portion of this long-promised treatise 
is now issued to the public, and we may at once express our opinion that, completed 


as begun, it will supersede all its predecessors as the handbook of the game.”’— 
Illustrated London News. 


16mo, cloth, 4s. 
LIBERTY AND A LIVING. How to get Bread and Butter, 


Sunshine and Health, Leisure and Books, without Slaving away One’s Life. By 
J. P. Hurert, Jun. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
THE STORY OF BOSTON. By Arruur Gruman, Author of “ Story 


of Rome,” “ Story of the Saracens,”’ &e. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


New Catalogue just issued will be sent post free on application, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, Kise Wituiam Street, Srranp, Lonpon ; 
AND New York, 
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CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 


THE PSALMIST CHANTS AND ANTHEMS is the best Col- 
lection for use in CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 





In various Sizes and Prices from Gd. to 12s. 
A Copy will be sent free to any Minister or Organist for Three Stamps. Price Lists and 
Specimens of Type free by post. 
** We welcome every effort indicative of increased desire to improve the psalmody of our 
churches, and therefore note with pleasure the appearance of the Psaumist CHANTS AND 


{ 
| AntHEMs.”—General Baptist Magazine. 
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HADES, HEAVEN, & GEHENNA (OR HELL). 
BY THE REV. WALTER BRISCOMBE. 


Contains a Statement and Defence of the early Christian View that, before Christ’s death 
departed saints descended to Hades; and that, after His death, ‘‘ He opened the Kingdom of 
' Heaven to all Believers,” Price 2s. 6d. 











| ADMIRABLE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| THE WONDERFUL BOX 


ITS MARVELLOUS LIDS. 


“THERE GO THE SHIPS.” 


With some Leaves from the Log of an Old Sea Dog. 





BY GEORGE E. A. SHIRLEY. 





1 ORDER! ORDER! ORDER! 
7 Che Mew Sunday Behool Paper, 
y ff 
ft“ PREPARATION.” 


y A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
: AND BIBLE STUDENT. 





Publishers: 
» JOHN HADDON AND CO., 3 & 4, Bouverte Srreet, Fieet Street, 
Lonvon, E.C. 


meats 
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The Derby Mercury says of “ The News”—“‘ We are more pleased than ever with 
its thorough manliness of tone, its outspoken comments on passing events, and 


the admirable summary of events of the day in its columns.” 


= The Mews. —= 


A NATIONAL FIRESIDE JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 


Conducted by the Editor of ‘‘ Home _Words.’ 


HOLIDAY NOTES : entitled, “My First THE PULPIT s, & ‘TO- ‘DAY. By the 


Impressions of Reme.” By the Rev. H. C. G 3ISHOP OF . Krrto, and ‘Rev. 
Mov te, M.A. io Mo 


A SERIAL TALE FOR THE HOME WINTER AMUSEMENTS. By the Eprror. 


CIRCLE, y ‘NES GIBERNE 
“ LITTLE THINGS.” By the Bisuor or EPITOME OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


Work—Temperance Topics, &e., &e. 





ch. a eee a sp PSE ath. 
Order of Your The Mews, The Hews, One Penny 
Bookseller, 16 A Weekly. 

Newsagent, or PAGES | FAMILY PAPER Published 




















Railway SIZE OF | FOR Every 
Bookstall. ‘THE GRAPHIC.”| EVERY HOME. | Friday. 
oF yi a N ory 








GRANTS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES, &. 


To Ministers, Sunday School Superintendents, Secretaries, Teachers, 
Librarians, Lay Workers, éc. 
In compliance with many requests, the Publis “ er is enabled 2 offer, FOR A LIMITED TIME 





ONL ie a considerable as ortment of Books, e« iy sr of Ta orks on Temperance, St 
di str ition to Sch ars and Te achers ex ptior ally. ( ht s. 
‘A Aad plete List will be forward n application to the Manacsr, “Home WorpDs” Office, 7, Paternost 
Square 
n ri gp we lt, with Tllustrat Fifth Thousand. Paper Covers, 8d.; cloth, 6d. 


HIS GRANDFATHER'S BIBLE. A Tale COURTSHIP. For al who intend to Get 


sy the Rev. CHARLES BuLtLock, B.D. 
v. Canon BARDSLEY, ‘ 





M . 3s. 6 : “This is a lis threepennyworth. We do not 
. } wonder that it is in i if if only one- 
THE TWO. HOMES. A mays of Life tenth of those ould 
Mrs. MARSHALL. 2s. vhat a sale it would h "s 
LOYALLY LOVED. A. Talo. by Mrs, | followed ere wil be none say tat gor 
ARLES GARNETT, Author of “ Little Rainbow.” bliss, but marriage is blister.’ "—Swor Wand 1 Tro el. 
D; TSPRIN GC. N ian 2 Now Ready. Paper covers, price Gd. ; cloth limp, 1s. 
AY Story of the Time of , 
William Tyn da y EMMA Marsan. 5s, THE HOME, ‘SONGSTER. " Selected by 
the 1 me ore 
TWO CONCEITED PUPPIES : Their 
nful Experiences irtuous Resolutions, | THE LINE OF BEAUTY: on, THE 
By the Rev. F. Lane sel M.A., yr r of PIERPOINTS OF LINWOOD. A New Story by 
“ Poor Folks’ Lives,” &e. 3s. Mrs. MARSHALL. 2s. 6d. 


Pusiisnine Orrice: 7, Paternoster Square, anp 8, Warre Harr Srreet, E.C. 
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Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The People of the Pilgrimage. 


AN EXPOSITORY STUDY OF THE «“ PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS” AS A BOOK OF CHARACTER. 


Second Series— 
HELPERS—FALSE PILGRIMS—ENEMIES. 
By the Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, M.A. 


Recently Published, Uniform with the above. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Zivst Series—TRUE PILGRIMS. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘¢ This is without exception the ablest work on ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ that we have ever 
seen. It is written throughout with the strength and grace of a literary master, and with 
much earnestness of purpose. It overflows with suggestive thought. We hasten to express 
to Mr. Bain cordial gratitude (which will be shared by all intelligent students of Bunyan) for 
an exposition which is marked by masterly psychology, keen analysis of character, perception 
of spiritual analogies, and intense interest in human life. We are convinced that a large 
and growing circle of readers will eagerly await the completion of this work, and that it will 
bring much distinction to its author.”—Literary World. 


‘‘Lovers of Bunyan will undoubtedly be interested in a treatise which is something more 
than a merereiteration of the commonplaces of evangelical pietism, which really appeals to 
minds capable of thought, and which is possessed of considerable literary merit.”-—Scotsman 


“ This is a book of great originality and literary power. It is not a mere intelligent guide- 
book which one can consult easily as he walks through the wonderful portrait gallery in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It is an elaborate treatise upon the picturesque embecdiment of evan- 
gelical religion in the characters of Bunyan. Ministers who expound the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ 
will find in Mr. Bain’s book invaluable help. It is, we believe, one of the most original and 

triking books on experimental religion that has appeared in Scotland for many years.” —Free 
Church College Quarterly. 


‘*Mr. Bain has been fortunate enough to take possession of a hitherto unappropriated 
ubject. He has got the field to himself, and if we are not much mistaken, he will ‘ hold the 
field’ for a long time to come. His book is as edifying as it is attractive— edifying by it 
pirituality of tone, its searching discernment, its shrewd discrimination of Christian 
character and experience ; attractive by its style and scholarship, its literary elegance, its 
finish.”—F ree Church Monthly. 


** Yours is by far the best book I know on ‘ The Pilgrim,’ and I will have no difliculty now 
in replying to the many inquiries that are put to me as the best book I know on the subject.” 
—Rev. Atexanper Wuyte, D.D. 


EpinsurcH: MACNIVEN & WALLACE; Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
5 








“ Mr. Stuart’s programme for 1890 is a brilliant one.””—CHRISTIAN LEADER. 
“© A most attractive programme.’’—BRiTIsh WEEKLY. 


Established 81 Years. 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 


Eprtor—REV. JAMES STUART. 


The Aprit Number contains Photograph and Biographical Sketch of Rev. JAMES OWEN, 
President-elect of the Baptist Union. 
The Unity of the Spirit. By the Rev. 0. A. Davis. Ideals. A Paper written for a Young Women’s Guild. 
Phases of Ministerial Life. Letters to a Young By Emiry G, MEDLEY. 
Minister.—II. A Minister's Mornings. By a | Mr. Browning’s “ Asolando” (concluded). 
CounrrRY PARSON. | Sunday Mornings with the Children.—IV. The 


An Exposition. By the Rev. F. Tresrrart, D.D. | Travellers and their Guide. By the Rev. James 
Notes on Scriptural Instruction. By O. A. VincE, StTvaRt. 
Esq., M.A. 


Notes & Comments—Reviews, Literary Notes, &c, 
ALEXANDER anp SHEPHEARD, 21, Furnival Street, London. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Ovewn 8vo, cloth boards, oetee 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER 
MacuareEN, D.D. 


Rey. C. H. SpurnGEoNn: “ We do not review such sermons as these, but enjoy them, Dr. Maclaren we put ina 
niche by himself among those whom we admire and reverence. The only fault we ever find with any sermon of his 
is the fact that it comes to an end ; we could wish the silver bell to ring on and on, for it never wearies the ear.”— 
Sword and Trowel. 


“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illustrations of his commanding power, as an exponent of 
Divine truth.”—Christian World. 
Crown 8vo, 342 pp., cloth boards, gilt edges, price 68., post free. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By James Duncxuey, Author of “A Saviour for 
Children,” &c. Illustrated by E. Goopwyrn Lewis. 
“Mr. Dunckley can instruct even while he amuses.”—Baptist Magazine. 
“Teachers may read this book with advantage.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 
“ Mr. Dunckley’s volume will take a high place among sermons to children.”—British Weekly. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, price 1s, 6d., post free. 
TALKS WITH BREAD-WINNERS. By Rev, Watrer J. Matnams, Author of 
‘* Fireside Parables,” ‘* Rough Sermons,” &c, 


Rev. O. H. SpurnGEon says: “ Mr. W. J. Mathams has a homely and earnest style which secures him a hearing.” — 
Sword and Trowel. 


a Leader says: “ This is the most excellent piece of workmanship among the many good bits he has 
turned out.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS FOR THE DAY OF REST. By Rev. J. R. 
Woop, Upper Holloway. 


“The fruit of close and patient study of the Divine Word.”—Baptist Magazine. 
New and Revised Edition (Eighteenth Thousand), limp cloth, price 6d., post free. 
OUR PRINCIPLES : A Congregational Church Manual. By Rev. G. B. Jonnson. 
This Handbook is designed to guide those holding or seeking fellowship in Congregational Churches. 


i It is an admirable manual, and deacons would do well to place a copy in the hands of every young person received 
into Church membership.’""—Dr. PARKER. 


London: ALEXANDER ann SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OTHERS SHOULD READ 


THE FREEMAN: 


ORGAN OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 


Each number contains :— 
Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons, revised by himself. 


Notes On the International Lessons, specially contributed 
by Dr. Harwoop Partison, of New York. 


And other useful and attractive features, 


ONE PENNY WEEELY. 
Office —31, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON. All Newsagents. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED AT 


THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN BOOK- ROOM, 


26, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


HE KING’S SON; or, A MEMOIR OF BILLY BRAY. By F. W. 
Bourne. Cloth boards, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
A new Illustrated Edition, printed on thick paper, with life-like portrait, handsomely bound, is now ready, 2s. 6d. 
‘* Long ago we gave a résumé of this singular biography, and our friends at once bought it. Those who did not do 


so had better hurry up. Scarcely do we remember a biography more amusing and yet more edifying.”"—Sword and 
Trowel. 


LL FOR CHRIST—CHRIST FOR ALL: Illustrated by the LIFE AND 
F LABOURS OF WILLIAM M. BAILEY. By F. W. Bourne. Eighth thousand, with 
life-like Portrait; cloth boards, 1s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


“A better book of this kind than this we have seldom, if ever, fallen in with. It is packed full of soul-stirring 
facts, and is all aglow with holy feeling.-—Primitive Methodist Magazine, 


\ ILLER MANNING: A STORY OF CORNISH LIFE. By Marraew 
a\ Forester. Preface by F. W. Bourne. Cloth boards, 1s. 

“This shilling book must become popular, for it is the story of a real live man. Common sense and uncommon 
piety were the main characteristics of Walter Manning, the Miller. He had his own way of doing things, and it 


was straightforward and full of force. Lovers of true stories, in contradistinction to fiction, will find a refreshing 
feast in these pages.”—Sword and Trowel. 


YTUDIES IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rey. J. C. 
h Jones, D.D, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

‘Tt is a book of great freshness, vigour, and originality, as well as thoroughly sound in doctrine, and I wish it ® 
wide circulation.”—The Bishop of Liverpool. 

‘* Tt is full of interest and very fresh and suggestive. You have conferred a real benefit upon the Church, and I 


hope you will be encouraged to give us some more commentaries in the same strain. They will be valuable.’”—The 
Dean of Peterborough. 





YTUDIES IN THE list EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. Uniform with 
‘* Studies in the Acts.” By the Rev. J. C. Jones, D.D. 5s. 


“ There can be no doubt as to the success of this volume. Dr. Jones is a fresh writer—fresh in thought and style 


also, Ministers, not to speak of laymen, want books of this kind, and they will not be disappointed with this 
brilliant volume.”—British Weekly. 


CITUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. JOHN. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, 5s. 


“In expounding certain portions of this matchless Gospel, Mr. Jones is even more at home than when discussing 
the Questions raised in Matthew or the Acts. The profound metaphysics and theology of the prologue have a 


peculiar charm for him, and it is easy to see it has been a labour of love to make them clear to the humblest mind.” 
—Methodist Recorder, 


QTUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. MATTHEW. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


** This is a remarkable volume of sermons, in a singularly unpretending form. We never remember to have met 
with so much culture, freshness, power, pathos and fire in so small a space. It is a book to be read and re-read, with 
new instruction and stimulus on each perusal, It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Jones is fully equal to Robertson 
at’ his best, and not seldom superior to him in intellectual grasp, depth of thought, clearness of exposition, pointed- 
ness of appeal, and fidelity to evangelical truth. The style, which is severely logical, reminds us in its beauty of 
Ruskin. These are models of what pulpit discourses ought to be. We shall look for more from the same able pen.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 


Second Thousand. Now Ready. 
OME OF THE GREAT PREACHERS OF WALES. By Owen Jonzs, 
M.A. (Lond.), 6s. 6d. 


“This volume of 554 pages is the best work on this interesting subject that was ever published in our language. 
The author thoroughly understands what the leading characteristics of the Welsh pulpit really are, and has given 
us the results of his deep insight and patient study, embodied in a most charming form. He gives the reader a 
correct idea of the ability, devotedness, delivery, and labours of the seven wise men that are sketched in the volume, 
and an adequate account of the marvellous work accomplished by them in the Principality.”—The Methodist Times. 





These or any Books post free on receipt of Stamps or Postal Order. Address— 
A. TRENGOVE, 26, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK ON THE FUTURE STATE, 

THE WIDER HOPE: Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature 
of a Future. By numerous Writers, Lay and Clerical: Canon Farrar, the late Principal 
Tvuxtiocn, the late Rev. J. Banpwix Brown, the Very Rev. E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Rev. 
Witi1am Arruur, Rev. James H. Rice, Rev. Henry Auton, D.D. With a Paper by 
Tuomas De Quincey, and a Bibliography of Recent Eschatology as contained in the 
British Museum, Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


EXPOSITIONS. 


SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of “The House and Its Builder,” “ The Bird’s 
Complete in Four Volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. aah 


enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume. It is indeed full of sugges tion, eet A 

ve " The Spectator. 
, too, we el ave the clear, ex tical insight, the lucid expository style, the chastened but effective eloquence, 
gh ethical standpoint, which secured for the earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation.” 
Academy. 


fhen we say that the volume possesses all the ae llectual, moral, and spiritual characteristics which have won 
author so distinguished a place among the religious teachers of our time . . . what further recommendation 
e necessary ? "—Nonconformist. 


DR. JESSOPP’S NEW BOOK. 

THE TRIALS OF A eager PARSON. Some Fugitive Papers by Rev. 
A. Jessorr, D.D., Author of “ Arcady,” “‘ The Coming of the Friars,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 
| 3. 6d. 

SONTI :—(1, 2) The Trials of a Country Parson—(3) The Church and the Villages 

(4) Snowed up in Aready—(5) Quis Custodiet—(6) Cathedral Space for Neglected Records 

(7) Why I wish to Visit America. 


THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: A ‘Test of all Theories, With Special 
Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and [re arnags By an Old Life Member 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


In One Vol., demy 8vo, ‘cloth 16s. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. [By the 
Countess Martinenco. This Work contains the Lives of Bettino Ricasoli, Constance 
d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel Manin, the Cairolis, Luigi Settembrini, the Poerios, and 
whe others. 

* The gly marked variations in the characters of these men and women, contrasting as it does with their sin- 
gular unity of purpose and action, imparts a stronger and more sustained interest to th book than usually attaches 
to a co ection of essays. The papers are written with insight into the sources of recent Italian history, and will be 
read with pleasure and profit by all who are interested in that subject.”—Scotsman, 
“ This volume contains a set of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian patriots.”—Observer. 


Now Ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “* THE STORY of the NATIONS 


RUSSIA. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A., Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and other 
Slavonic Tongues. Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


‘Mr. Morfilithas son minent qualifications for the task he has undertaken—a thoro\izh knowledge of Slavonic 


inguages and li ives, a icient training in critical methods, and an interest in current European polities 
s active and yet not biassed by party partizanship. . . . He has produced a book which does credit to his 
und care, for it evidently r epr ents a ninute and intelligent study of the most recent native writers, as 
nsiderable acquaintance with the old chroniclers.”—Speaker. 
cll arranged. . . . Set forth with clearness and directness.”—Sat irday Review. 
“ One of the most serviceable of the series.”—Scots Observer. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

THE TREASURE TOWER: A Story of Malta. By Vireinta W. Jounson, 
Author of ‘* The House of the Musician,” ‘The Terra-Cotta Bust,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 

MUMFORD MANOR: A Novel. By Joun Apamsoy, Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 

THE OLD HALL AMONG THE WATER MEADOWS: A Novel. By Rosa 
Mackenzie Kerrie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lonpon; T, FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Square, H.C. 
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The Congregational Review. 


APRIL, 1890. 


HERESY-HUNTING IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir it was possible to indulge any strain of self-gratulation 
on such a subject, we might, not at all as exulting in the 
troubles of brethren and neighbours, but rather as wel- 
coming the collapse of certain invidious comparisons to 
the disadvantage of Congregationalism, find some satisfac- 
tion in the difficulties of the Free Church of Scotland and 
those which seem to be gathering in the Anglican Church. 
When Mr. Spurgeon wrote his too celebrated letters on 
the ‘‘ Down-grade,”’ he pointed to Congregationalists as 
though the evil tendency had found its home entirely 
among them, while Presbyterianism and even the Church 
of England was singled out for commendation. Our reply 
was misunderstood by some Presbyterian friends, who 
supposed that remarks concerned entirely in self-defence 
were meant asan attack upon them. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from our thoughts. Our intention was simply to show 
that all Churches were being affected by the one class of 
influences, but that liberty did not prepare the way for their 
action, and that no form of discipline, no severity of creed, 
no compactness of organization could be an effective safe- 
guard against them. The controversy which is at present 
agitating the Free Church and the protest which Arch- 
deacon Denison has entered against the authors of ‘ Lux 
Mundi,” and their opinions, justify our contention. But 
the subject is far too serious to allow of the indulgence 
of any such feeling. These discussions raise questions 
in which ail Christian men are profoundly concerned, and 
VOL. Il. 8 
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in which the most vital interests of our religion are 
involved. 

It must long have been evident to all who watch the 
currents of opinion that the controversy which has gathered 
round Dr. Marcus Dods and Dr. A. B. Bruce was inevitable. 
That two men who have contributed so much to our sacred 
literature, whose works have been both instructive and 
stimulating, fully impregnated with the Evangelical spirit, 
and marked by a devout faith in the work and a reverential 
enthusiasm for the Master, should be rudely accused of 
heresy, and arraigned before the courts of the Church which 
has appointed them professors, would have seemed incredible 
but for our knowledge of the tenacity with which some 
cling to old forms and phrases, the keenness with which 
they scent out any word which has on it the slightest sus- 
picion of heresy, and the zeal they show in casting the 
heretic out of the synagogue. Many of these men are un- 
doubtedly concerned about the supposed errors which they 
assail with such unwise and undiscriminating passion. 
Exaggerated as their terrors are to us, they are very real 
and alarming to their own minds. If A be doubted, then 
B must follow, and so on in an unbroken sequence to the 
last letter of the alphabet, and by the time that has been 
reached every article of the creed has been surrendered. 
This is the vision that presents itself to their gaze, and it 
is this wholesale departure from the faith with which they 
are dealing when, as a matter of fact, they have not yet 
got beyond the first step. It is a far ery, for example, 
from a charitable suggestion that men who stumble 
because of some metaphysical difficulties at a confession 
of the proper Deity of our Lord, but who do, nevertheless, 
trust and serve Him, must be regarded as Christians, 
and the acceptance of Unitarian opinions; but the two 
things are confounded by reasoners of this type, and it 
never seems to occur to them that they are doing a great 
injustice when they accuse a man whose utmost fault is 
that he has judged too charitably of another of positive 
disloyalty to his Lord. All this is very provoking, and yet 
when these accusers are animated by holy zeal, even 
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though it be not according to knowledge, they are entitled 
to more consideration than they sometimes receive. Doubt- 
less it is very hard for men of real intellectual power, who 
have accustomed themselves to show hospitality to new ideas, 
and in doing so have sometimes entertained angels un- 
awares, to appreciate the feelings with which unlettered 
people who have not learned to discriminate between the 
living truth which must endure, and the outward forms 
which of necessity change, regard the present movements 
of thought. They are like people sitting on a stone 
and watching the advancing tide as it covers one point 
after another, until they begin to fear that all will be 
submerged and no place of retreat left. No doubt they 
ought to have more faith in God and less trust in 
any of the ingenious defences which men have been so 
ready to set up. But their entire habit of thought has led 
them to attach an excessive value to creeds, and in them 
they have not distinguished even between the things which 
are necessary for salvation and those which, even though 
true, cannot be regarded as of the very essence of the 
gospel. Hence that anxiety about every minute point, not 
only of doctrine, but even of expression—an anxiety which 
seems to betray some lurking doubt as to the security 
of the foundation. In those who are called to be teachers 
and guides, and who do so much to foster this alarm, if 
they are not entirely responsible for it, there is something 
discreditable in their unintelligent conservatism which prac- 
tically asserts the infallibility of the men from whom our 
theological systems have been constructed, denies the 
possibility of progress, and treats every new theological 
idea as a sign of rebellion against God. But to their 
followers much more consideration must be shown than is 
always found in our modern teachers. If they could when 
in their study sometimes put themselves in the place of 
those who do not trouble themselves about nice points of 
Biblical criticism or theories of doctrine, and weigh the 
effect of their words upon them, they might exercise more 
caution as to the form of their statements. The last thing 
we desire or advocate is diplomatic reserve as to points 
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on which positive conclusions have been reached, but it 
would certainly be well that this degree of certainty should 
be attained before there is speech at all; and that even 
then the speech should be marked by a tenderness for the 
conscientious scruples of others which would repress a kind 
of utterance that is calculated to excite prejudice which 
ought rather to be conciliated and to provoke an antagonism 
which is unfriendly to the real interests of truth. 

Having said this much on behalf, not of the bigot or the 
partisan, but of the true and honest souls who have been 
nurtured in a faith which they believe to be threatened by 
the modern thought which they hear so keenly denounced 
by their own chosen and trusted leaders, we are the more 
free to condemn the mode in which these leaders conduct 
their assaults. Our first complaint is that they confine 
themselves so much to fault-finding. They do not discuss 
a sermon or a book in the light of its general character 
and tendency, but they fix upon some solitary sentence or 
opinion, and on it they base a general charge. The injustice 
of such a procedure is apparent. If, indeed, exception was 
taken only to the particular opinion or phrase, it would be 
reasonable enough. A writer whose general influence is 
sound and healthy may, nevertheless, hold some notions 
which are erroneous, and which, indeed, may be at 
variance with the fundamental principles of his own system. 
These may very properly be singled out for examination 
and for censure if it be deserved. Even they would have 
to be interpreted in the light of the context, but no appeal 
to the ruling ideas of the book would avail as a justifica- 
tion of the particular passages. These are to be judged 
on their own merits, and must stand or fall accordingly. 
The case is wholly altered when the condemnation of a 
paragraph or a sentence is extended to the entire book in 
which it is found, and still worse when it becomes a ground 
for impeaching the writer, and proclaiming him a heretic, 
unfit to be a Christian teacher. The policy of such a mode 
of action is more than questionable, but the principle on 
which it proceeds is worse even than the policy. It pre- 
vents the fair discussion of the points to which objection is 
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taken by introducing a new element which diverts attention 
from the rea] issue. Indignant resentment of the injustice 
to the man is very apt to pass into sympathy with the 
opinion, and even those who think his statement unwise 
and indiscreet, if not positively false, refuse to express 
their doubts or criticisms, lest they should be regarded as 
partakers in an unfair attack. The assailants therefore 
fail in the object they have in view. They create a feeling 
in favour of the men whom they assail; they do nothing 
to counteract, but rather help, the progress of the errors 
against which they protest. 

Nothing would be more unfair than to reflect on an 
honest endeavour to contend for old creeds by christening 
it as heresy-hunting. The term is an odious one, and 
extreme care should be taken in its application. It is, of 
course, readily taken up by those who have no care about 
religious beliefs and little respect for those who have, to 
whom all beliefs, are equally true and equally false, and 
who hate nothing more than an earnest zeal for truths 
most surely believed. These are joined by a class (which 
is apparently on the increase, or which, at all events, 
has the art of putting itself continually en evidence) of 
vague and often mystical thinkers, who hate definitions, 
and are perpetually proclaiming their contempt for all 
dogma, and who are more happy in casting down the broken 
idols of the old theology even than in contemplating those 
frost palaces which they are so busy in constructing. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and her coadjutors are the extreme types 
of this class, but there are others who have not gone to 
the same length, yet are essentially one in spirit. They 
are for ever talking about the spirit of Christ, but they 
omit some of the most essential features of that spirit, 
they fail to tell us why we should seek to have that 
spirit in us, and they leave us without that strong motive 
force which would inspire and sustain us in the hard 
struggle to preserve it in opposition to the innumerable 
tendencies all working for selfishness. There is no form in 
which such men can express their contempt for creeds which 
they do not adopt, and they plume themselves upon their 
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intellectual superiority to the herd of ordinary Christians 
which they thus manifest. They have grown out of those 
swaddling clothes by which the spiritual freedom of less 
advanced men, including amongst them some of a mental 
force and culture which they might well envy, are still 
fettered. They have risen to an elevation from which they 
can look down upon theological controversies as mere feats 
in word-splitting, which can have no interest for them ; and 
though there are some who engage in them for whom they 
have sincere respect, that respect is qualified by pity for 
their weakness. To such men any endeavour to check the 
encroachments of error is mere heresy-hunting, and they 
brand it as such. 

There are some very wise words in a letter written by 
Macdonnell, of The Times, whose biography is reviewed 
elsewhere, which, as coming not from a_ professed 
theologian, but from a journalist who had seen much 
of the world, and especially of the literary world, ought 
to supply some counteractive to the vague and dreamy 
mode of theological thinkers. 


Buckle, as a friend of mine says, hated two men, “‘a parson and a 
fool.” In the Scottish pulpits he thought he saw the two rolled into 
one, and he was utterly blind to the austere nobility of character 
which Knox and his successors helped to develope in the Scottish 
people. How they could have done so without a dogmatic creed of 
some kind is more than I can see. I cannot, I confess, make out how 
living religions can be separated from creeds, nay, from hard creeds, 
so long as men and women are morally and intellectuaily such poor 
creatures as they have hitherto been. Among all the “religious” 
men that I have known, I can hardly name more than one or 
two who have seemed able to walk without the use of a dogmatic 
staff. 


This is a voice from the outside, expressing the results of 
long observation and experience. Those who know men 
most will be the first to acknowledge the wisdom of the 
utterance. But if ‘‘ dogmatic staff” there must be, it is 
necessary to take precautions as to its character, that it 
be not a reed on which if a man lean it would pierce his 
hand. To do this is not a sign of narrowness, any more 
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than a man is to be regarded as narrow because he prefers 
a good alpenstock to some pretty cane to assist him in 
a mountain ascent. The latter might serve him for a 
stroll in Regent’s Park, but he needs the former if he is to 
overcome the difficulties of an Alpine climb. But this 
wise jealousy for the truth is one thing, an eagerness to 
convict others of departure from it is another and very 
different one. A man takes up a book because he has con- 
ceived a prejudice against the author, and examines it 
simply for this purpose of finding in it evidence of a depar- 
ture from orthodoxy of which he suspects him. Every 
sentence is criticised with this underlying feeling, and 
whatever does not support this view is passed over. There 
may be rich spiritual thought expressed in beautiful lan- 
guage, and it may even be that its presence is itself incon- 
sistent with the critic’s preconceived ideas. But these 
passages are dismissed. He is not seeking to appreciate 
the actual drift of the book, much less to find positive 
evidence of the writer’s orthodoxy. So, though there may 
be enough of distinct statement to blow his theory to atoms, 
it is all passed by. That is not what is wanted. He is 
on the quest for heresy, and he finds what he seeks. 
Perhaps, as already hinted, there are doubtful expressions. 
It is not enough for him to object to these and to set him- 
self to show that they are out of accord with the spirit 
and bearings of the entire argument. This would be 
valuable service which a faithful servant of the truth would 
render. But it does not fit into the rdle of one which is 
anxious to gain credit as a malleus hereticorum. He may 
have his reward, but that reward will not be the testimony 
that he has wisely served the gospel of Christ. 

It would ill become us to discuss at its present stage the 
merits of the action against the two distinguished Pro- 
fessors of the Free Church, which is pretty sure to engage so 
much attention and probably excite so much feeling at the 
next General Assembly. But there are some points of 
universal interest which we may with advantage pass in 
review. The first is that at which we have already 
glanced. Before us is the lengthy document—the “libel,” in 
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ecclesiastical phraseology—in which the charges against Dr. 
Dods are formulated. Of their general bearing we will 
speak presently, but we can only notice with any fulness 
that which has been thrust into the forefront of the battle, 
and on which a charge of Unitarianism has been made 
against the preacher. Here it is:— 

2) In the aforesaid sermon ‘“ B,” you have, inter alia, used the 
following expressions :—At pages 8, 9,10, “Similarly, we must not 
too hastily conclude that even a belief in Christ’s divinity is essen- 
tial to the true Christian. To the mature Christian it is essential, no 
doubt ; but in Christ’s own life some sincerely followed Him who only 
at a later period were convinced that He was not only sent by God, 
but was God. I do not understand how any one who thinks that 
Christ was merely man, and that now He lies in His grave in the 
‘lone Syrian town,’ can at the same time trust Him to lift us to fellow- 
ship with God ; and I cannot think that any one who earnestly strives 
to live as Christ lived will long retain such an opinion ; but reunion to 
God depends so much more on the conscience and on the heart than 
on mental enlightenment that I would hope that the faith, small even 
as a grain of mustard seed, will yet grow up to a sound and healthy 
plant. The important thing to understand here also is that our 
religious life may be maintained, although we are not theologians 
enough to understand the co-existence of Three Persons in one God- 
head. If we make Christ practically our God by looking to Him for 
spiritual life, and by giving ourselves to Him as our absolute Lord, 
our inability to understand the Divine nature, or how that nature 
dwells in Jesus Christ, need not bring us to conclude that we cannot 
be Christians. Some men have heard the doctrine of the Trinity 
stated in a form in which it could not be accepted by any thoughtful 
mind; but if the Unitarian accepts Christ as the perfect revelation of 
God, if he has Christ’s spirit and submits himself to Christ’s rule, if 
practically he makes Christ his God, if Christ is really his moral 
supreme, if his sympathies are with Christ’s work and Christ’s way, if 
he has through Christ actually come into fellowship with the Father, 
there may be much that is seriously defective in his faith, but are we 
to grudge to him the name of Christian and yet accord it to any one 
who accurately expounds the divinity of Christ, while on every day of 
his life it is written that he is not in fellowship with the Father, and 
is not looking to Christ as his supreme ? ” 


On this it is first to be observed that the sermon had 
been preached on a previous occasion without provoking 
any special criticism, and it is possible that had not Dr. 
Dods in the meantime been appointed Professor, it would 
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not have been so fiercely attacked now. Possibly the fact 
of its being preached in St. Giles’ Church may itself have 
caused a little feeling. The cathedral of the Establish- 
ment has acquired an unenviable reputation as the home 
of theological vagueness, if not of something worse. There 
is no pulpit from which it was less necessary to insist on a 
charitable judgment upon men of doubtful theology, and it 
may have been that some of Dr. Dods’ fellow-religionists 
may have been grievously disappointed that a distinguished 
Free Churchman did not seize the opportunity of insisting 
upon the value of an Evangelical creed in a church where 
the undoubted tendency is to depreciate all theological dis- 
tinctness. Be that as it may, the passage has to be judged on 
its own merits, but in that estimate we cannot leave out of 
sight its relations to the rest of the discourse. The sermon 
is that of a man who himself holds firmly by the doctrines 
of the Incarnation and Atonement. Indeed, we have not 
to travel outside the passage as quoted to be satisfied on 
that score. The words are not and cannot be construed 
into a defence of his own position ; they are an attempt to 
guide our judgments in relation to others whose position 
is essentially different. It may have been extremely 
unwise and altogether unnecessary to throw out such a 
suggestion at all. Still, it may claim to be judged for what 
it is, and not for what it is not. 

It is not, then, as was asserted by one of the Pro- 
fessor’s Highland assailants in the Report to the Dingwall 
Presbytery, ‘“‘ Dr. Dods’ statement as to the person of our 
Lord.” Is this an example of the way in which these 
ecclesiastical disputes must be carried on? Is every con- 
sideration of fairness to be cast aside if a point can be made 
against a theological adversary ? It is certain that such 
tactics must recoil upon those by whom they are employed. 
At first a prejudice may be excited against the person so 
misrepresented, especially with a people so many of whom 
are ready to take up a theological hue and cry. But the 
reaction must come, and is pretty sure to be extreme. On 
the face of the statement, it is clear that Dr. Dods is dis- 
cussing not the doctrine at all, but the character of men 
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who assume a certain attitude towards it. The question is 
not whether Christ is to be worshipped as Divine, but 
whether it is possible that some who stumble at the 
doctrine of His Godhead, and yet regard Him as the Lord 
of their hearts and lives, can be described as Christians. 
Even as to them the question is distinctly limited to men in 
an immature stage of development. The qualifying clause 
at the commencement ought itself to have sufficed to pro- 
tect the speaker from the unjust reflections which have been 
made upon him. ‘ To the mature Christian it [that is, the 
belief] is essential no doubt.”” How, in the face of that, Dr. 
Dods’ own belief can be matter of suspicion is hard to 
understand unless, indeed, he is content to be classed 
among the immature, in which case he would hardly 
undertake the office of professor. 

It is not necessary to agree in the view expressed, or to 
think that the occasion chosen for promulgating it was 
wise or timely, in order to condemn the inferences which 
have been drawn from it. As with the place, so with the 
time, we hold that it was unfortunate. We fail to see 
why we should pass these judgments at all. There may 
possibly be such cases as Dr. Dods describes, but if there 
be, it is not necessary that we should pronounce a verdict 
upon them. The closing sentence of the extract suggests 
a line of observation which would have been more practi- 
cally useful, and would not have been liable to miscon- 
struction. There is nothing more important to emphasize 
than the worthlessness of orthodox opinions about the 
person and work of our Lord in the absence of that spirit 
and character which are the only signs of the loyalty 
to Him which He will acknowledge and approve. It 
may be said that this is the point on which stress is 
continually laid, but assuredly it needs to be still more 
strongly emphasized. Nothing is more sad than the tone 
and bearing of numbers who pride themselves on ortho- 
doxy, even to the furthest point of eternal punishment. 
Their lives are easy and self-indulgent; they seem un- 
troubled by the awful thought that the vast majority of 
their fellow-men are doomed to a destiny so terrible that 
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they dare not allow their minds to dwell upon the con- 
templation of its tremendous possibilities ; they are not 
stirred from the quiet complacency and pleasant comfort 
of their ordinary lives by the remembrance of the unspeak- 
able price at which they have been redeemed. With their 
lips they confess themselves servants of Him who loved 
them and gave Himself for them, with their lives they 
say, so distinctly that none can fail to understand, that 
they are their own. No zeal for Christ ever carries them 
out of themselves, no enthusiasm ever fires their souls, 
no sacrifice ennobles and beautifies their lives. But they 
are severely orthodox. They make no terms with heresy ; 
they are loud in its condemnation and eager for its 
punishment. Such men are doing more to injure the 
gospel than all the heterodoxy for which they have so 
keen a scent; and yet they plume themselves on being 
defenders of the faith. In exposing the miserable self- 
deception in which such men are indulging, and showing 
the vanity of a mere intellectual belief, there would have 
been an opportunity of insisting on a charitable judgment 
of the opposite class. But the whole matter is a question 
of taste and feeling, not of theological soundness. The 
preacher evidently proceeded on the idea that the best 
mode of reaching those whom he describes was by recog- 
nizing the good that is in them, and that the touch of 
sympathy was more likely to move than the sting of 
censure. We are fully alive to the objections which 
lie against such a mode of treating the great difference 
in opinion which separates us, and separates him also, 
from those who correspond to his striking portraiture ; 
albeit there are cases in which it is not so real and deep 
as at first sight appears. But it is folly, or something 
worse, to accuse Dr. Dods of unsoundness on this vital 
question, even though we may regard the judgment he 
expresses as erring on the side of laxity. 

The other charges which are made raise the whole 
question as between the old and new schools of theology. 
They are far too large for us to enter on here. For the 
present we must content ourselves with an inquiry which 
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is suggested by this controversy in Scotland—Are the 
accusers of the two professors prepared to carry their 
action to its legitimate issue and excommunicate the 
offenders? To deprive them of their chairs would be a 
very inadequate punishment for such faults as theirs as 
represented in the tremendous indictment before us. But 
if they are to be expelled, what of the multitudes who are 
in sympathy with them ? what, especially, of the young 
generation, the vast proportion of which is on their side ? 
These are questions which ought to be pondered by those 
who would limit Christian truth by the definition of their 
own creeds and shut out of the Church some of its truest 
sons and ablest defenders. 

It is high time that a more excellent way of dealing with 
what are regarded as theological errors were found. Of all 
discussions those which have to do with the truth which 
affects the relations of man to God ought to be conducted 
without heat or passion. The consequences of a hostile 
prejudice must be so serious, that the more devoted a 
man’s zeal for the gospel the more solicitous must he be 
that the very intensity of his devotion may not itself become 
a hindrance to its success. The truth must be spoken 
without regard to the fear or favour of men, but it is to be 
spoken in love, and this does not mean only that whether 
in exposition or defence the one mode of advocacy shall be 
gracious and conciliatory, but that it shall be suffused 
throughout with a spirit of kindness which shall treat one 
who differs not as an adversary to be put down, but as a 
brother in Christ with whom is spiritual sympathy. The 
‘love which believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things,” has surely a sphere for its exercise here. 
The opposite plan, at all events, has been tried long enough, 
and it cannot be said that it has been attended with 
eminent success. For centuries ali kinds of attempts have 
been made to put down heretics, and to-day we are devoutly 
thankful that they did not succeed, for had they succeeded 
we should have been robbed of a rich inheritance of 
precious truth. No truer words were ever penned than 
those of the American poet : 
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HERESY-HUNTING IN SCOTLAND. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts hath 
burned, 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven 
upturned. 


Of that grand Credo this age also has something to learn. 
Its last word has not been spoken; its last truth has not 
been discovered ; its last message as to the love of God and 
the hope of humanity has not been proclaimed. Before con- 
demning as heretics men who are giving so many and such 
undoubted proofs of their loyalty to Christ, and their desire 
to serve Him, it is the part of common sense and justice to 
look at the general characteristics and drift of their teach- 
ing. Dr. Bruce has just published a new and valuable 
volume on the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.” There are in it some 
opinions on points of Biblical criticism which are alleged 
to be unsound. Two questions at once suggest themselves. 
First, what connection is there between orthodoxy and 
Biblical criticism? The latter must be judged by purely 
scientific tests, and its conclusions cannot be altered 
because of their doctrinal bearing. Granted that these 
critics build up a very large superstructure on very in- 
sufficient foundation, that they sometimes substitute 
conjecture for proof, and are dogmatic to the extent of 
intolerance, that they fail to estimate the extent of their 
own concessions. All this affords ground for fair inquiry, 
and it may be for strong censure. But there is no room 
for this if they first be branded as heretics when at the 
worst they are only hasty or self-sufficient, or inconclusive 
critics. If Dr. Bruce has erred in any of these respects, 
by all means let him be exposed. But to ignore all the 
valuable portions of his book, and fix attention on certain 
features of it, which really do not affect its central idea, is 
a gross injustice, and is as bad in policy as it is wrong in 
principle. So with Dr. Marcus Dods. We are not pre- 
pared to defend all that he has written, but to take his 
latest work alone—the commentary on 1 Corinthians— 
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there is more than enough to vindicate his thoroughly 
Evangelical character, and prove him a man of whom any 
Church may be reasonably proud. Surely the Dingwall 
Presbytery do not expect that all divines should be of the 
type of Dr. Aird, or even of the late Dr. Kennedy. There 
must be diversities of opinion, and in the endeavour to 
suppress them they are damaging the very interests they 
are most anxious to conserve. We are quite of opinion 
that some of the statements to which exception has been 
taken are of doubtful character, but an unprejudiced dis- 
cussion is impossible so long as these accusations of heresy 
are flung down without consideration. We go even further, 
and assert that much more questionable teaching profits 
by this stolid and impracticable conservatism, whose funda- 
mental though unacknowledged principle is that the 
Church has indeed been orphaned, and that the Spirit no 
longer dwells in it to lead on to a fuller understanding of 
the things of Christ. 





THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.* 


BY R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


[ propose this evening to offer some observations on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. As I have already read the 
parable (St. Luke xv. 12-32] it is unnecessary that I should 
read it again. It is perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
parables of Christ: He was led to deliver it by a complaint 
of the Pharisees and the Scribes, that when He preached, 
publicans and sinners came to hear Him; that He actually 
sat down with people of that description at dinner and 
treated them as His friends ; they thought that a man who 
claimed to be a prophet sent from God, and who had great 


* A sermon preached in Westminster Chapel, London, on Sunday 
evening, February 23, 1890. Printed from a verbatim report in The 
British Weekly; revised by the preacher. 
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tidings, as He declared, concerning the approach of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, should have kept Himself at a distance 
from disreputable men and disreputable women, and should 
have addressed Himself to those who professed to care for 
the service and honour of God. This parable is our Lord’s 
reply to their charge. It might have been more properly 
called “‘ The Parable of the Elder Brother,” as the point of 
it lies in what our Lord says at the close of the parable 
concerning the way in which the elder brother regarded the 
reception of the prodigal. But the early part of the 
parable has so touched the heart and fascinated the 
imagination of the Church, that the point of the parable 
has been almost forgotten, and it has received its name, 
not from the elder brother of whom our Lord spoke in 
order to rebuke the Scribes and Pharisees, but from the 
prodigal son who was received by his father with such 
generosity and delight. 

A wealthy man is represented as dividing his property 
between his two sons before his death. That was not a 
very wise thing to do. Both his sons seem to have been 
the worse for it. The elder son, who remained at home, 
lost his reverence for his father’s authority. The younger 
son, as soon as he received his share of the wealth, went 
away from home and wasted it. While his money lasted 
he lived a happy kind of life. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that all men while they are in revolt against 
God’s authority are restless and miserable. It is possible 
to forget God altogether, as the prodigal son forgot his 
father. There are large numbers of people who are in 
a very far country, too far away from God to be at 
all troubled or disturbed by thoughts about Him. The 
prodigal knew that he had a father, and these people 
believe that they have a God. But whether his father was 
living or dead made no difference to the prodigal, and if it 
were possible for the living God to die, it would make no 
difference to many people. But after he had spent all he 
was very wretched. There was a famine, bread was dear, 
his money was gone, and now he had to try to get a 
miserable living by feeding swine. His master gave him no 
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food, and he tried to satisfy his hunger with the husks that 
the swine did eat. At last he came to himself; men 
have usually to come to themselves before they come to 
God. He came to himself and resolved to go home. To be 
a servant in his father’s house would be infinitely better 
than to remain where he was. As soon as he made this 
resolution he began to fulfil it. He arose and came to his 
father. It would have been very natural for him to have 
sat watching his swine a long time before rising to go 
home. He must have felt what a shameful thing it was 
for him to have to acknowledge his sin. His father had 
been only too kind to him; had left him to follow his own 
will ; had given him the command of his property before he 
could claim it: and he had gone away and brought disgrace 
on his father’s name and sorrow to his father’s heart. But 
the longer he kept away, the more he was sinning against 
his father. He was prolonging his father’s unhappiness. 
And so he resolved to return. He might have said to him- 
self that he would try to improve his condition a little before 
going home, that he might make a better appearance before 
his father when he came to him. He had sunk very low, 
he was miserably poor ; his clothing, I suspect, was almost 
gone: if he went as he was, he must go inrags. But he 
went. In all this there is urgent practical teaching for 
men who want to break with their old life and to return to 
God; and the teaching is too clear to need any illustration. 

3ut we are sometimes told that in this parable there is 
nothing about the sacrifice of Christ for the sin of the 
world, nothing about the Atonement. The prodigal son is 
forgiven by the free spontaneous mercy of his father, not 
on the ground of anything that has been done or suffered 
for him by another, and the inference is drawn that there- 
fore the doctrine that we have redemption through the blood 
of Christ, even the forgiveness of sins, and that the blood of 
Christ was shed for the remission of sin, is a gross and 
injurious misrepresentation of our Lord’s teaching. 

I saw this put very clearly a few weeks ago in the report 
of a sermon on “ Forgiveness.’’ The preacher is represented 
as having said :— 
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“In the parable of the prodigal son, they had Christ’s 
teaching concerning sin and forgiveness, and they would 
have to re-write it before they got the traditional and 
popular theory of forgiveness out of it. There was no word 
there about satisfying justice before the father could receive 
his son. The son had borne and was bearing the punish- 
ment of his own sin, and a substitute was not required, 
therefore, to satisfy justice and set free the father’s mercy. 
The teaching that contradicted that parable, no matter how 
widely received and confidently proclaimed, was not the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” 

I have quoted these words because they seem to me to 
contain an extremely clear and a very fair statement of a 
very common feeling, and I ask you to consider what they 
really involve. Let us see how far the principles contained 
in that way of dealing with the parable of the Prodigal 
Son will carry us. ‘If we trust them at all, we must trust 
them altogether. We are told that we shall have to 
re-write the parable before we get the traditional and 
popular theory of forgiveness out of it. ‘‘ There is no 
word there about satisfying justice before the father could 
receive the son.” That is quite true, but it is a very 
amazing assumption that in a single parable the Lord Jesus 
Christ must be supposed to state the whole contents of the 
Christian gospel, and that whatever this parable does not 
contain about the forgiveness of sins must be false. For 
this is the principle on which the passage I have quoted 
rests. There is nothing here about the Atonement, nothing 
about any one besides the prodigal suffering for the prodigal’s 
sin; therefore the traditional and popular faith that Christ 
is the propitiation for our sins, that He died that we might 
have remission of sin, is not the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Again I say, let us see how far these principles will carry 
us. There is nothing in this parable to suggest that the 
father took any trouble when the prodigal was in a far 
country to bring him to a better mood. There is nothing 
here to suggest that any message was sent, any entreaty, to 
induce the young man to come home. As far as anything 
in the parable is concerned, we might suppose that God left 
VOL. II. 9 
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men to themselves until they were weary of their sin and 
resolved to return to Him; that they returned of their 
own spontaneous motion, without any gracious word to 
encourage them to return. Shall we say, then, with the 
confidence of the preacher whom I have quoted, that 
because all this is omitted in the parable, therefore it is 
contrary to the parable, and not the truth as it is in 
Jesus ? 

If I contend, as I do, that the gospel is to be preached 
to those that are in the far country, that the assurance is 
to be given them that God is longing for them to return, 
am I to be told that the father sent no messenger to say 
this to the prodigal, that there is nothing in the parable 
about it, and that therefore it is contrary to the truth that 
is in Jesus ? 

If I maintain that the Spirit of God appeals to the 
conscience and to the heart of men who are living in sin, 
recalls to them the righteousness and blessedness for which 
they were created, makes them restless and unhappy 
because they are not living their true life, am I to be told 
that there is nothing about all this in the parable, that the 
young man is represented as coming to a better mood of his 
own spontaneous motion, and that since there is no word 
about his repentance being in any sense the result of 
gracious influences reaching him from the father, the 
traditional and popular theory that the Spirit of God 
strives with men and leads them to repentance is contrary 
to the truth as it is in Jesus ? 

In short, there is no word here of any movement of the 
father towards the son until the son had left the far country 
at his own impulse, without invitation, without encourage- 
ment, and was on his way home. The father saw him when 
he was yet afar off, and then ran to. meet him; but though 
afar off, he must have travelled a long way, and must have 
been in sight of home. Am I to be told that that is a com- 
plete account of God’s mercy? Does He do nothing for us 
until we have broken away from our old sin, and have made 
some way towards a better life? If I say that God does 
not forsake us when we forsake Him, does not wait till we 
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repent before He shows us infinite goodness, does not leave 
us uncared for and unhelped until we have left the far 
country, and are returning to Him, am I to be told that 
there is nothing of all this in the parable, and that the 
teaching that contradicts the parable, no matter how 
widely received and confidently proclaimed, is not the truth 
as it is in Jesus ? 

I have not yet done with my questions. I might ask 
enough to last for an hour, but I ask at least one more. 
For eighteen ;centuries the Christian Church in all its 
branches, the most corrupt as well as the most pure, has 
preached one glorious gospel to mankind—has declared 
that the Son of God descended from the heights of His 
glory, was made flesh, and came to seek and to save the 
lost. This through age after age has been the Christian 
message to mankind. The fierce ambitions and rivalries of 
hostile churches, the confused and bitter and passionate 
controversies of hostile theologies, have never even in the 
worst times wholly suppressed or wholly concealed this 
wonderful gospel. It was preached in the first ages of the 
Church: it is preached still. It has been preached to 
barbarous races, to wandering tribes of men. It has been 
preached in cities which were the seats of imperial power, 
rich with the splendour of civilization and the spoils of 
vanquished nations. And wherever it has been preached it 
has touched the hearts of men to penitence, and inspired 
them with immortal hope. The eternal Son of God became 
flesh that He might seek and save the lost, and we speak of 
Him now as the Elder Brother of us all. He shared the 
infirmities, the sorrows, the temptations, the most cruel 
sufferings of our mortal condition, shared our poverty, our 
hunger, our thirst, our weariness, endured the hatred of 
unrelenting and powerful enemies and the unfaithfulness of 
inconstant friends. One of the men whom He trusted sold 
Him to death for thirty pieces of silver. Perjured slanderers, 
bought with the money of priests, swore His lifeaway. He 
was condemned for blasphemy ; He was put to death as a 
criminal. From first to last, He, the Son of the Eternal, 
who had become Son of man, was a Man of sorrows, and 
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acquainted with grief. All that He did, all that He suffered, 
whatever may be our theory of the Atonement, was for our 
salvation. He was the Good Shepherd, who came to seek 
and to save the lost sheep, and to die forthem. He was 
the Elder Brother, who came to bring back to their Father 
the children who had left home and had forgotten Him in 
the far country. 

This has been what the preacher I have quoted might 
well call *‘ the traditional and popular theology.” But there 
is no word about it in the parable. The elder brother in the 
parable does not give up his wealth and travel to the far 
country that he may share the miseries of the younger, does 
not stay with him when the famine comes, does not endure 
the want, the hunger, the shame. He does nothing, suffers 
nothing, to recover his younger brother from wretchedness. 
Instead of this he complains bitterly that his father rejoices 
over the prodigal’s return. Am I, then, to be told that 
because the glorious gospel of the Church about the Son of 
God coming to seek and to save the lost is not in the 
parable it is false? Am I to be told that the parable must 
be re-written to get out of it the traditional and popular 
theory of the coming of Christ to save the world? Am I to 
be told that because this great gospel of the Son of God 
being our Elder Brother and coming from heaven to earth 
to save us is not in the parable, it contradicts the parable, 
and that, no matter how widely it is received and how 
confidently it is proclaimed, it is not the truth as it is in 
Jesus ? 

Ah, no! the parable is infinitely pathetic and infinitely 
beautiful. It contains profound discoveries of the merey 
and grace which God has shown to mankind. But the 
parable is an illustration drawn from the life of man. It is 
a story that might have really happened in a human family. 
There might have been such a father, there might have 
been such sons. But no human analogies can comprehend 
and exhaust the infinite love and the infinite mystery of the 
relations between the eternal Father and His sinful 
children. They can but point towards transcendent truths ; 
they can but illustrate, and at the best illustrate imperfectly, 
single aspects of the manifold grace of God. 
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There is another part of this interpretation of the parable 
which perhaps it might be just as wellto notice. According 
to the report, the preacher said, ‘‘ There was no word there 
about satisfying justice before the father could receive the 
son. Theson had borne, and was bearing, the punishment 
of his own sin, and a substitute was not required, therefore, 
to satisfy justice, and set free the father’s mercy.” And in 
another part of the sermon the preacher is reported as 
saying that ‘‘ every sinner bears the punishment of his own 
sin, and cannot escape.” 

Now I do not profess to be able to reconcile these words 
with other words which occur in the same discourse. Early 
in the sermon the preacher protests against what he 
describes as the fashionable theory that nature knows no 
such thing as the forgiveness of sin, and that we are under 
the reign of merciless law. He protests against that, and 
contends that if nature is essentially unforgiving, if the 
material universe is not beneficent, or at least making for 
beneficence, then we are drifting back to something like 
the ancient Dualism. 

Now that is the line which is commonly taken when the 
heart is longing to find in nature some clear assurance of 
the Divine goodness and mercy. But when the Atonement 
is to be assailed quite another line is followed. Then we 
are reminded of the automatic laws of the spiritual world. 
To quote the words of a very distinguished writer, the 
ablest and most eminent representative of this school of 
theological thought: ‘‘ These spiritual laws do not need or 
admit of either vindication, or protection, or support from 
human or Divine hands. Defender or avenger they have 
none, and they need none. When assailed from any 
quarter, they avenge themselves, and exact, and continue 
without fail to exact, so long as the evil remains, the 
amount of penalty visible and invisible to the veriest jot 
and tittle which the deed of violation requires.” 

This is an explicit and philosophical statement of what 
I suppose is meant when it is said that “‘ the prodigal son 
had borne and was bearing the punishment of his own sin, 
and a substitute was not required therefore to satisfy justice 
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and set free the father’s mercy.” I wonder whether we 
ought to imagine that the penitent prodigal believed in that 
theory. I wonder in what words he could have told his 
father that he believed in it. Perhaps he might have said, 
** Father, I have sinned against heaven and against thee, 
and Ido not ask thee to relieve me from any of the just 
consequences and penalties of my sin. Neither God nor 
man can relieve me. I have borne, and am still bearing, 
the punishment of my own sin, and I shall continue to bear 
it until the penalty is exhausted. I am not worthy to be 
called thy son. It is part of the just punishment due to me 
that I should never be treated as a son any more, and the 
punishment must come upon me, for the punishment is 
due by the eternal laws to which my conscience bears 
witness, and by those laws, punishment or reward, visible 
or invisible, dispenses itself, and in the amount in which 
either is merited. I am not worthy to be called thy son, 
and it is impossible that I should ever be called so again.” 

That, or something like it, is what the prodigal ought to 
have said, if every sinner bears the punishment of his own 
sin and cannot escape it. We must rewrite the parable, I 
am inclined to think, to get that doctrine out of it as well 
as ours. 

But whatever the prodigal may have believed about the 
impossibility of being released from penalties which he had 
deserved, and about every man reaping all that he had 
sown, if he had said that to his father, his father would 
have swept the miserable theory away as the rising tide 
sweeps before it the frail structures which children have 
built upon the sand; structures which are no unsuitable 
symbols of those frail theories which human thought has 
built on the shores of the infinite and eternal mysteries of 
the Divine love. 

“‘Impossible that I should ever call thee my son again 
because thou hast deserved to lose thy place in my heart 
and in my house, and because every sinner must bear his 
punishment and cannot escape from it? Impossible ? 
Bring forth quickly the best robe and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet, and bring the 
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fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and drink and be 
merry. For this my son”—listen, my son—“‘ was dead and 
is alive again, was lost and is found.” That is better 
philosophy and. better theology than the doctrine which 
affirms that it is impossible for Christ to bear man’s sin, 
because man, of the eternal necessity of the Divine order, 
bears all that he deserves. 

Which alternative shall we accept? Had the prodigal 
suffered all that he deserved to suffer? Had he exhausted 
the just penalties of his wrongdoing when he came home ? 
If he had, it would have been not only unjust, but un- 
generous, to refuse him his old place in the family. If 
he had suffered all he deserved, the place which was his 
by birth had now come back to him. He had a right to 
take it again, just as a man who has worked out his term of 
imprisonment has a legal right to take his place once more 
among law-abiding citizens, and to invoke the law in 
order to protect his freedom. Then what becomes of the 
father’s mercy ? 

On the other hand, if after all that he had suffered, 
he deserved to suffer more, if it was true that he was 
not worthy to be called his father’s son, and could hardly 
dare to ask to be a hired servant, what then becomes of the 
assertion that nothing further was required to satisfy 
justice, and that a sinner cannot escape from the punish- 
ment of his sin? The prodigal did escape from a large 
part of the punishment due to his sin, and escape from it 
through the father’s mercy. 

And though there is a deep truth in Paul’s declaration 
that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
that declaration does not contain half the truth. We reap 
what we ourselves sow; but we also reap what Christ 
sowed ; and for eighteen hundred years all Christendom 
over, all the world over, men have been reaping not 
merely what they have sowed themselves, but what Christ 
sowed for them. And throughout those golden ages which 
we are hoping for beyond death, God be thanked we are 
not to reap simply what we ourselves have sowed. The 
great harvest of Christ’s righteousness and Christ’s love 
—we are to reap that. 
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I believe in the remission of sins. If I did not, I should 
be unfit to preach the Christian gospel, for the gospel 
assures men of the remission of their sins through Christ. 
I believe in the remission of the penalties of sin through 
Christ. Neither you nor I, if we trust in Christ for eternal 
salvation, are to suffer all that we have deserved for our 
wrongdoing. Christ has not died in vain; died in vain as 
the propitiation for the sin of the world. He gave His life 
for the flock, and the sheep that listen to His voice and 
follow Him will, through Him, be saved from eternal 
death. 

It is true that the parable contains nothing about the 
Atonement ; but who was it that spoke the parable ? Christ 
is greater than His words, His history greater than His 
teaching. Why is He here to speak the parable at all? The 
eternal Son of God—why is He on earth? And why did 
He, the eternal Son of God, die that awful death on the 
cross? You may give me a thousand explanations: I 
prefer His own. ‘ His blood was shed for the remission of 
sins.” There is nothing about the Atonement in the 
parable. No. Human analogies, from which parables are 
taken, can never represent the infinite love of the Eternal. 
The father of the parable forgave without effort, without 
sacrifice. The eternal Father so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that He might forgive. There 
was sacrifice in the eternal life of God when Christ became 
man—-sacrifice immense, immeasurable, on the part of the 
Father who gave, as well as on the part of the Son who was 
given. Deny the Atonement, and you do not increase, 
you diminish and you dwarf, the wonderful and glorious 
love of God revealed in the Christian redemption. Amen. 




















CONGREGATIONAL WORTHIES. 
IIl—THOMAS RAFFLES. 


One marked difference between Congregational life of the 
present and that of the past is the comparative absence of 
those leading ministers in the country whose names were 
inseparably linked with the important provincial towns in 
which their personality was so powerful. Jay of Bath, 
Adkins of Southampton, James of Birmingham, Parsons 
of York, Roby and (afterwards, during the too brief period 
of his brilliant career) McAll of Manchester, Ely and 
Hamilton of Leeds, Raffles of Liverpool, were known to 
all Congregationalists not only as eloquent preachers, but 
also as great spiritual forces in the regions to which they 
belonged. In some cases the whole, in all the most active 
part, of their ministerial life was passed in the church to 
which they had given a special interest in the eyes of their 
fellow-Congregationalists everywhere. There are but few 
who could be placed in the same category to-day. Two 
beloved friends—Mellor, of Halifax, and Macfadyen, of 
Manchester— both of whom had attained to a like position, 
have been removed, as it seems to us, prematurely, and 
there are two or three who still remain, conspicuous 
among whom is Dale, of Birmingham, whose position of 
influence in that great town is an admirable illustration of 
the reward which awaits such patient continuance in well- 
doing, such faithful and efficient occupancy of the same 
post through a long series of years. But the conditions 
of modern life do not seem favourable to these extended 
pastorates. 

In thus referring to the past, we do not mean to make 
an invidious comparison between the men of former 
times and those of our own, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. We rejoice to think that our churches can still 
point to men as devout in spirit, as loyal to Christ, as 
abundant in labours as the honoured men of a former 
generation. But the particular feature of which we are 
speaking is lacking. In many respects it is to be regretted, 
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and yet it is a change which circumstances have made 
inevitable. The story of the honoured friend who has 
just been taken from us suggests one reason. Dr. Mac- 
fadyen was an ideal minister of a large city in these days. 
What did that mean? Leadership everywhere and in 
everything connected with his own Church, and in general, 
social, and philanthropic movements of all kinds (not to 
speak of political service which his conscience might lay 
upon him). It meant frequent attendance on committees, 
more private consultations on the general work of the de- 
nominations or the special difficulties of individual churches, 
incessant travellings to help the churches by preaching or 
to advance great movements in which he had an interest 
by advocacy. If, fortunately for himself, a Congregational 
minister of this type does not feel bound to undertake work 
which brings him into collision with powerful prejudices 
and exposes him to the attacks of enemies and the miscon- 
structions of professed friends, for which every militant 
Nonconformist must be prepared, he has, nevertheless, a 
thousand and one frets and worries which, to say the least, 
do not help him in the great work he has to do. Beyond 
and above all these public duties are the ordinary cares of 
his own pastorate, and the demands of a pulpit whose 
efficiency must be maintained, whatever else is done or left 
undone. Dr. Macfadyen probably attempted to a greater 
extent than any other man in the denomination to com- 
bine the most rigorous discharge even of the most minute 
duties of the pastorate with a large amount of denomina- 
tional work, and still further rendered a service in the 
cause of temperance which exacted as much toil if it did 
not provoke as much criticism as the political and eccle- 
siastical controversy which some regard as a duty they 
dare not evade. The result, alas! is before us. It must be 
added that the local claims on a leader in a provincial 
metropolis must necessarily be greater than those which 
come upon the minister of a London church. In truth a 
Dissenting minister in a prominent position, whether in 
town or country, has to fill at once the offices of the rector 
of a large parish and the bishop of a diocese with a number 
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of miscellaneous duties added, which neither bishop nor 
rector would undertake. It is not wonderful that the 
strain should at times be too severe, especially when it is 
continued year after year, and when advancing years, 
instead of diminishing, serves rather to add to its pressure. 

This was not so true of the men of the past. In some 
respects the changes due to the advance of science, of 
which we are sometimes accustomed to boast, add materi- 
ally to the wear and tear of life. Of all the worthies of 
the past none was more indefatigable in the service of 
the churches than the subject of this paper, but the 
demands made upon Dr. Raffles or any man of his 
standing for public sermons were not to be compared with 
those which come upon those who fill a similar position 
to-day. For, first, there were not so many churches 
or societies to make the demand, and, had there been 
there would not have been the same opportunity for 
meeting it. It is not easy for us to call up even in imagi- 
nation“the time when Manchester and Liverpool, which 
are now so closely linked together by a railway service 
which probably has no parallel that it is easier to get from 
one to the other than from Islington to Clapham, had no 
means of communication except stage coaches, which, how- 
ever well horsed and admirably managed, must have con- 
sumed at least two-thirds of the time which it takes now to 
get from either place to London. The change has come 
upon us so gradually that we have hardly realized its 
significance. Dr. Raffles himself lived through part of it 
and adapted himself so well to the altered conditions that, 
even in his later years, when he might have pleaded his 
many infirmities as an apology for refusing the numerous 
calls made upon him, his activity was an example for 
younger men. But, even in the years which have elapsed 
since his death, the improvements in facilities of com- 
munication have gone on at an increased rate, and they 
mean the widening of the sphere for all men who are 
required to take their place in national work. Men are 
called on to travel from one end of the country to the 
other, with little regard to the fatigue which must neces- 
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sarily be incurred. As a friend recently observed of a 
ministerial brother, “‘ Tuesday is his free day on which he 
is ready to go from one end of the kingdom to the other.” 
This playful exaggeration has in it a substratum of fact. 

Of course there is to be set over against this the 
inconvenience and discomfort of coach travelling in the 
olden time, but, as the result, it was less frequently 
undertaken, and as the records of those divines show, 
a journey from Bath to Liverpool was treated as a serious 
matter, to be well and carefully arranged beforehand, 
and carried out with proper deliberation and method. 
3ut the change is not only in the rapidity of move- 
ment and facility of intercourse, but in the spirit of the 
age itself. Everywhere we have incessant movement, and 
the effect must be felt by all leaders in religious work. 
It is not easy to see how it can be otherwise, nor do those 
who have to bear the burden complain. It is certain, 
however, that it is and must be extremely heavy, and that 
there is a tendency on the part of some to forget the 
limitations of strength under which every man prosecutes 
his work. A representative of a Church (to whose identity 
it is not desirable to give any clue) recently waited upon 
a London minister to ask his services. The minister ex- 
pressed his willingness to do his utmost, but pleaded the 
difficulty of excessive railway travelling. ‘ Ah,” said the 
other, ‘‘it is a penalty of eminence.” ‘‘ Eminence—per- 
haps, then’ you would push it further, and say that early 
death is to be the penalty of eminence.” The good man 
hung his head and paused for a second or two, and then, 
mustering courage, quietly answered, “‘ Well, I suppose it 
must be so.” This is an extreme case, and a hundred 
eases of kindly thought might be cited on the other side. 
The applicant himself may have felt himself ‘‘ cornered,” 
and his words must not be taken as literally true. But 
the incident is suggestive, and may at least help to indi- 
cate the high pressure at which work is expected to be 
done now. 

These general remarks are &@ propos to our present sub- 
ject, for we know of no man of the last generation who 
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was more given to national work than the great preacher 
of Great George Street Chapel, Liverpool. He was one 
of the preachers of the day, and it is doubtful whether 
any of his contemporaries was more popular. It was our 
own privilege to hear him, Dr. Joseph Fletcher, and 
Dr. McAll, of Manchester, in one day. The occasion was 
the opening of Crescent Chapel, Liverpool. It was a 
memorable day in the history of Liverpool Independency. 
The congregation of Rev. John Kelly was migrating from 
the old Bethesda Chapel, in which so true and noble a 
work had been done for many years, to a handsome 
new edifice which had been erected in what was then 
regarded as the pleasant suburb of Everton. Around it 
now is a wilderness of brick and mortar, and the active and 
earnest young minister who labours there has to do his work 
under conditions which could never have been anticipated 
by the men who raised the handsome structure which was 
dedicated on the day of which we speak. Dr. Fletcher 
was the morning preacher—thoughtful, chaste, and even 
elegant instyle—with great refinement and dignity—earnest, 
instructive, and impressive. The evening preacher was 
Dr. McAll, then at the very zenith of his power. Well do 
we remember his tall, thin form, as he ascended the pulpit 
with slow and measured steps, holding in his hand a 


large black case in which was his discourse. And what a 
sermon it was! Half a century has not entirely effaced 
the impression of the thrilling eloquence with which for 
nearly two hours he held his congregation spell-bound. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Raffles, who preached in the afternoon, 
was the most popular of the three. James Parsons was 
more impassioned in his oratory, and produced greater 
effects, but he is the only man whom as a popular preacher 
we could bracket with Dr. Raffles. The majesty of 
appearance, the infinite grace of his manner, the beautiful 
simplicity of his diction, the dramatic effect which he gave 
to many of his passages, and, beyond everything else, the 
evangelical fervour which breathed through all his dis- 
courses, secured him a deserved popularity. “The common 
people heard him gladly.” His services were sought on 
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every side, and no one more willingly or kindly responded 
to such appeals. 

But Dr. Raffles was—what the popular preacher often is 
not,and perhaps is hardly expected to be—an active worker in 
all denominational societies, especially in those of his own 
county. We once heard a comparison instituted between 
the fighting and the working leaders of Congregationalism. 
Our own idea is that a man may be, and in many cases is, 
bound to be both—to work at the wall like Nehemiah’s 
companions, but to keep his sword in hand. As a matter 
of fact, too, there are many who unite the two characters. 
If any man, however, might have excused himself for 
abstinence from conflict on the ground of his abundant 
work, it was Dr. Raffles. Lancashire Congregationalism 
had in his time three great institutions : its County Union, 
its College, and its Chapel Building Society. The last of 
these, indeed, was of comparatively recent origin, but though 
it was only commenced in the later period of his ministry, 
it always had his sympathy and co-operation. In the 
other two he was a very pillar of strength—the eloquent 
advocate of their claims in public, the indefatigable worker 
on their committees, and, when occasion required, the per- 
suasive applicant for contributions to their funds. 

The Lancashire Union stands at the head of all our 
county associations. Since the recent amalgamation of 
the three Yorkshire Unions the Union of that great county 
may claim to stand on the same level. But Lancashire led 
the van in the development of county organization, and it has 
a just right to be proud of its history and work. William 
Roby may be regarded as its founder, and his successor, 

tichard Fletcher, was one of its -most effective organizers. 
But for nearly half a century Dr. Raffles was its most con- 
spicuous figure. He was its secretary, and an active one, 
not a mere official figure-head. Up to the time of his visit 
to the East he was, we believe, never once absent from its 
annual meetings. He was the first to put in an appear- 
ance, the last to leave, and throughout the whole time 
gave the most unremitting attention to the proceedings. 
The minutes were kept by himself, and the books in which 
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they are preserved afford a remarkable proof of his patient 
industry and his rare caligraphy. Of the accuracy of 
these minutes he was extremely jealous. We have seldom 
seen him more annoyed than when on one occasion they were 
challenged as to some trivial point by a critic whose zeal 
for extreme accuracy outran his discretion. As the vener- 
able doctor was then bowed down with the weight of years, 
and the points started belonged to the infinitesimally little, 
the indignation of the meeting was intense. The doctor’s 
feeling was an evidence of the care with which a work, 
which most men in his position would have delegated to 
other hands, was done by himself. As in this, so in every- 
thing else relating to the Union, his interest never flagged, 
and his activity never relaxed. When an Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed for its management, he was as 
regular in his attendance at its meetings as at the gather- 
ings of the Union itself. It is not easy to calculate the 
value of the service which he rendered by’such a faithful 
discharge of duties which certainly are not the most 
pleasant and agreeable. Of course his example affected 
others, and the influence of the Union was indefinitely in- 
creased, greatly to the benefit of Congregationalism, which 
needs this corrective of the tendencies to individualism, 
which are too apt to be developed—which, in fact, are the 
defects of its noblest qualities. 

The Lancashire Independent College was another insti- 
tution to which Dr. Raffles was strongly attached, and for 
which he worked with an activity which was at once a 
stimulus and example to other men. It was not only that 
he was indefatigable in his attendances on the Committee 
of which for a long series of years he was the Chairman, 
but his personal labours in the collection of the funds for 
the erection of the building were—it would hardly be too 
much to say—unexampled. At one of the meetings con- 
nected with the building of Mansfield College a speaker 
drew a contrast between the former days and the present 
to the disadvantage of the latter in this matter of college 
building. With a little knowledge of the facts in relation 
to Lancashire College he would have adopted a different 
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tone. There were, no doubt, liberal contributions at the 
commencement of the enterprise, but it could not have 
been carried to a satisfactory completion without a large 
amount of personal toil on the part of a few among whom 
Dr. Raffles was facile princeps. He was never more happy 
than when telling stories of his extraordinary canvass for 
subscriptions: He was not content with holding meetings 
merely, but paid personal visits to those whom only such 
an appeal was likely to influence. If there was some rich 
man who had not learned how to use his money, Dr. Raffles 
would be asked to visit him, and he was ever ready to 
undertake a duty, in which he seldom failed of success. 
Some of those whom his persuasive influence induced to 
become large contributors—rich men who had grown 
rich without realizing their obligations or knowing the 
luxury of giving—must have been as much astonished 
at themselves as at him, and it may be hoped in the 
end felt that they were really the gainers by the unwonted 
liberality to which they had been provoked. This devotion 
to the college was in accord with the spirit by which Dr. 
Rattles was always animated. He was not only the minister 
of Great George Street Chapel, but he was a leader of 
Lancashire Congregationalism, and he lived up to the 
character. 

It may be objected that in Liverpool itself his influence 
was not in favour of aggression. The same may be urged 
in relation to most of the great preachers of that day. It 
was a fault of the times rather than the men. The case 
which may be urged against them is, at first appearance, a 
serious one, and we, battling against the difficulties of 
our own day, may complain that a generation was all but 
lost to us. Take Liverpool under the ministry of Dr. 

Raffles. The contrast between the place as it was when 
he became a pastor of the congregation just preparing to 
migrate from old Newington (a small chapel in Rensham 
Street) to what was then regarded as a splendid edifice in 
Great George Street, and Liverpool as it had become at 
the close of his long career, was described by himself in an 
eloquent passage of a speech at a meeting to celebrate his 
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jubilee. Naturally we ask how far Congregationalism kept 
pace with the growth of the great city, and are disappointed 
by the reply. It is felt that such a powerful ministry 
should have had more to show in the city which had been 
its centre. But, in judging thus, we apply to a past 
generation the ideas which have only become prevalent in 
our own. It was only gradually that Congregationalism 
came to recognize its obligation to the nation. At the time 
when the ministry of Dr. Raffles began it was emerging 
from the depressed condition in which it had been kept by 
unrighteous legislation, whose “toleration” was only a quali- 
fied kind of persecution. Is it wonderful that men trained 
under the influences of that dreary past did not at once 
grasp the idea that Congregationalism had become one of 
the great religious forces of the nation, and that it must 
not only provide for its own adherents, but must 
accept the new national responsibilities which had 
come upon it? The same observations apply to the 
reluctance of the leaders of his generation to commit 
themselves to aggressive action on behalf of religious 
equality. They had won a freedom which their fathers 
scarcely dared to anticipate. They had not learned, what 
has only become apparent as the result of experience, that 
freedom itself may have peculiar difficulties unless it be 
developed into actual political equality. The position of 
Nonconformists of that day, and especially of popular and 
leading men among them, would seem in some respects to 
have been an enviable one. The stormy conflicts of one 
generation were over; the even more exacting ones of our 
own had not begun. They enjoyed the rights conquered 
for them by the determined efforts of their sterner prede- 
cessors, and rejoiced so much in this liberty that they did 
not contemplate any fresh advance, and did not regard with 
much favour the bolder spirits who, in due time, insisted on 
progressive movement. While unable to join in censure of 
them we must protest against their name and influence 
being used against those who feel that the present day 
requires a very different policy. Mansfield College, for 
example, belongs to another era from the noble institution 
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to which Dr. Raffles contributed such eminent service. It 
is not in any sense a polemical institution, but it must be 
a witness, all the more impressive if its testimony be 
that of noble work, not of controversial attack in favour of 
equality. The truth is we cannot abandon our claim to 
that equality if we would, and those who would inculcate a 
policy of silence or concession are only giving counsels of 
cowardice and despair, the end of which will be our 
annihilation. Dr. Raffles and men of his type, were they 
living to-day, would be forced into a very different attitude 
from that which they maintained in their own time. We 
do not complain of them because they were not in advance 
of their own generation, but we cannot pay such a poor 
tribute to their memory as to loiter behind ours out of 
deference to their example. We want to be men of this day 
as they were men of theirs. 

My own recollections of Dr. Raffles go back a very long 
way. In 1826 my father became the pastor of the Church 
at Prescot, and from the commencement of his ministry 
Dr. Raffles was a kind and considerate friend. He was 
occasionally a visitor at my father’s house, and now and 
then (of course it could be but seldom) would preach in the 
little chapel which, on such occasions, was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. My earliest remembrance of him is of a 
sermon, preached on a Sunday afternoon from one of his 
favourite texts, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to 
me.” ‘The brilliant sunshine of that summer afternoon, 
the densely-packed congregation, the stirring excitement of 
the whole made an impression on my child-mind which 
has never been wholly effaced. It seems as though I could 
still see that noble form, and hear the roll of that musical 
voice as the preacher with glowing eloquence, such as even 
the child might understand, proclaimed Christ crucified. 
His texts were mostly of the same character, and he did 
not hesitate to repeat his sermons. Some of them must 
certainly have been well-worn. I recall another occasion 
on which he had been preaching in a village chapel in the 
neighbourhood which my father had been instrumental in 
establishing. I was standing near him when a good old 
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man came up to him. He was a plain collier, with no 
other claim to consideration except his rare common sense 
and still rarer piety. A more remarkable man I have 
seldom known. It would seem as though in the darkness 
and solitude of the pit in which so large a portion of his 
time was necessarily spent, he had held a communion with 
God, the effect of which was seen in his entire character. 
He was a welcome guest in every circle of Christian people 
to whom he was known—one of nature’s nobility, a true 
Christian gentleman, of more value to a Church than many 
a man of wealth and social position. He was, in short, a 
true spiritual force, and Dr. Raffles was one of those who 
appreciated his worth, and was glad of an occasional con- 
versation with him. Whether he was quite pleased with 
him on this occasion it is not easy to tell, for after ex- 
changing the ordinary greetings he said, ‘“ Ah! doctor! 
that is a fine old sermon; I remember it more than thirty 
years ago.” It struck me that the preacher might have 
wished that his hearer’s memory had been less retentive, 
and I fancied that a look of temporary annoyance passed 
across his countenance, but I may have been altogether 
mistaken. Certain it is that Dr. Raffles was above any 
small literary vanity. He was intensely anxious that his 
sermons should be useful in the conversion of souls, and if’ 
this were secured he would not have been moved by the 
reproach that they had been preached often and often 
before—indeed would scarcely have esteemed it a reproach 
at all. 

Ong reminiscence of my boyhood—trivial in itself and 
yet significant—must not be omitted. For some reason 
the good doctor took an interest in me, far beyond any- 
thing I had a right to expect. I was at Silcoates at school, 
and he came to Wakefield to preach on behalf of the West 
Riding Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, one 
of those grand anniversaries which are now out of date. 
To me the visit was an excitement, anticipated with con- 
siderable interest, but my surprise and pleasure were more 
than can be easily described when the great preacher sent 
for me, and handed me some little parcel from home, of 
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which he had kindly taken charge. It may appear a very 
small thing, but it is just by such acts that hearts, espe- 
cially the hearts of children, are won. Iam not sure that 
I do not appreciate its thoughtful kindness more to-day 
than I did at the time. 

Inafter years I wasa gooddeal thrown into intercourse with 
Dr. Ravftles, first as a student and afterwards as a minister 
in the same county, and one who had the honour of taking 
an active part in the Committees of those great institutions 
for which the county is distinguished. Without instituting 
invidious comparisons it may safely be said that Lancashire 
may look back with commendable satisfaction upon the 
part she has played in the development of Congregational 
Church life and work during the present century. William 

toby of Manchester was perhaps the first to lead, and he 
is a conspicuous figure in the history of a remarkable 
movement. But Dr. Rafiles, bringing in the force from 
the other side of the county, and contributing to the service 
not only his great popular gifts, but his singular geniality 
of spirit and courtesy of manner, was the great force of the 
generation that followed. It was mine to look up to him 
as a father, and I can at all events please myself with the 
thought that, whatever varieties of judgment might some- 
times arise, I never for a moment failed in the honour and 
reverence due to so great and good a man. His treatment 
of me had always about it something of parental kindness. 
The last time on which I ever preached for him affords an 
illustration of this. He was preaching only once a day, and 
the pulpit was supplied in the evening by neighbours and 
friends. I had to occupy it on the closing Sunday evening 
of the year. After preaching at home in the morning I had 
to go almost straight to Liverpool, after snatching a hasty 
lunch at a friend’s house. I had calculated to reach 
Liverpool at three o’clock, but the train was detained by a 
snow-storm, and did not get in till a very short time before 
the evening service. A more cold and miserable evening 
there could not well be. A severe frost had suddenly set 
in, and the streets had been converted into a pavement as 
slippery as glass. It was difficult to get to the chapel, and 
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I prepared myself for a vast array of empty benches—an 
expectation in which I was not disappointed. But, to my 
extreme astonishment, in the small congregation one of the 
first to greet me with his usual cheery words was the 
venerable pastor himself. As he lived at least two miles 
away, and as locomotion, even by carriage, was risky, and 
the night piercingly cold, an old gentleman of seventy 
might well have been excused if he had consulted his 
health and comfort by nursing himself at the fireside. 
This, however, was not in Dr. Raffles’ line. He had a high 
sense of what was due to the service of the Master, as well 
as to the church of which he had so long been the pastor. 
Nor was he unmindful of the young brother whom he 
cheered by his presence, and afterwards encouraged by his 
kindly words. Kindly they always were. No man was 
more generous in his judgments or more gracious in his 
bearing towards men of a younger generation. 

In Committee Dr. Raffles was supreme. He was, 
without exception, the very prince of chairmen. No doubt 
he had very great advantages, owing to the unchallenged 
position he held; but high as that undoubtedly was, it 
would hardly have availed but for the rare wisdom, tact, and 
grace with which it was sustained. Some men might have 
presumed upon it, and shown an overbearing arrogance 
that would certainly have proved opposition. But nothing 
could have been more alien to his spirit. From him every 
member of Committee was certain to receive proper con- 
sideration. There are in most large Committees some men 
who fancy that they can contribute much to the common 
deliberations, but whose estimate of the value of their 
contributions is very different from that formed by others. 
These are the bores of every body to which they belong. 
It is not always easy to be patient with them, but Dr. 
Raffles had cultivated this grace to rare perfection. He 
never lost temper with them, and yet he could sometimes 
put them down most effectually with a skill peculiarly his 
own. Take one example. In a meeting of the Lancashire 
Union there was a discussion as to the wisdom of continu- 
ing the grant toa particular station. It had been reported 
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that the attendance was so small, and the prospects so dis- 
eouraging, as to allow little hope of success. On this there 
rose a gentleman very fond of intervening in all such 
debates even when he had no special knowledge, and in a 
strong and emphatic style, assured the meeting that he had 
been preaching at the place, and that the congregation had 
been very large. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “‘a popular 
man, Mr. , @ popular man, sir.” Solvuntur risu tabule. 
A pleasant play of humour of this character often ended 
discussions which threatened to be unpleasant. In the 
Union he was always a healing as well as a guiding 
influence. The secret of his power was to be found in his 
spirit as much as in his shrewd practical sense. He was 
free alike from haughty arrogance and from that air of 
condescension wlich is not less provoking. No one felt 
himself an object of patronage, nor was the humblest made 
to feel the distance which separated him from the great 
man. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Dr. Raftles was 
earnestly Evangelical, both in the spirit and the matter of 
his teaching. He made no pretensions to scientific theology, 
and had no disposition for polemics of any kind. But like 
his contemporaries—Jay and James and Parsons—he was 
a devout believer in the simple gospel, and in its eflicacy as 
the instrument for the conversion of the world. Any 
who went to hear him in the hope of hearing some learned 
disquisition, or of being startled by some exciting novelty, 
were sure to come away disappointed. His aim was the 
conversion of souls, and his preaching was directed to that 
end. He was a man of peace, who had no love of con- 
troversy, perhaps was too anxious-to avoid it. But his love 
of peace never betrayed him into disloyalty to truth. When 
the vital interests of the gospel were thought by him to be 
imperilled, he could show a firmness and an uncompromising 
resolution which surprised even those who knew him best. 
It would be easy to give illustrations, but it could not be 
done without reviving the memory of controversies which 
had far better be consigned to oblivion. He was, to a 
certain extent, a man swi generis in the Dissenting ministry, 
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belonging to a class from which we have never drawn many 
recruits. But no one could have ever been more loyal to 
the churches with which he had associated himself, and 
few rendered them a more devoted or valuable service. 


—_————_$-0-o————— 


“ CENTRALIZATION IN CONGREGATIONALISM.” * 


I po not discuss this subject as a doctrinaire, nor shall I 
speak with an advocate’s seeming bias, as if I had a pet 
theory, the adoption of which I deemed all-important. Iam 
simply desirous of presenting for candid consideration the 
question of how to make our polity practically more effective. 
We are living in the evangelistic epoch of the Church’s 
history, and it is of immense moment to Congregationalists, 
as well as to the world, to learn how we may become more 
aggressive, how develop greater propagative power. It is 
not to be presumed that we cannot make any changes for 
the better, or that our past experience has taught us no- 
thing. More than this—we are now sharing the common 
work with other branches of the Church, and each is chal- 
lenged to do its best. ‘The opportunities are boundless, 
and the emulation in good works is of a nature calculated 
to stimulate each household of faith to undertake the 
utmost for the sake of Christ and the world. Our growth 
as a denomination is not, on the whole, flattering, especially 
when it is remembered that we started with an uncommon 
prestige, had the lead in numbers, and now are sur- 
passed by the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, Campbellites, and Lutherans. Certainly there 
must have been circumstances which limited our growth, 
and, whether our errors or misfortunes occasioned this 
failure to hold our own or not, the thing we want to know 
is, how to amend our methods, and what to do, to bring 
our Churches into greater organic unity, and to combine 
them for more effective field-work. I believe a great de- 
nomination like ours, with its splendid history, and its 
From The Andover Review. This striking paper is as suited to 

the circumstances of English as of American Congregationalism. 
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contagious, inspiring spirit, may be modified and improved 
in some of its working principles. In Church polity, as in 
Christianity, a distinction between the essential and cir- 
cumstantial is imperative; for that is practically the dis- 
tinction between the spirit and the body; the building and 
the scaffolding ; the warfare and the weapons; the end and 
the means. A Church polity which in the past gave new 
enthusiasm to life, new wings to faith, a new domain to 
liberty, must ever command our respect. But it would 
be a mistake to canonize forms of Church life and govern- 
ment, which the expediency of special circumstances sug- 
gested and developed, as the only ones compatible with 
spiritual life and work. The past can never become the 
measure of the future, and while there are “‘things behind”’ 
worthy of historical remembrance, they are practically to 
be forgotten in the ‘‘ reaching forth unto those things which 
are before.’’ It may be taken for granted that the future 
will be with that Church which has in it the greatest moral 
forces; and the greatest moral forces are those confessedly 
which most powerfully affect the conscience and the reli- 
gious life of men. The true test of all theologies is, Do 
they provide fully for the spiritual necessities of men. 
There cannot, either, be any divorce between theology and 
practical religion. ‘The former, whenever at variance with 
the deepest instincts and necessities of human nature, will 
ultimately fail. Truth alone is nutritive, error is the 
mother of death. No life can grow or continue save as it 
is fed by truth, and so there can be no religious life save 
as there is theological truth. But our inquiry to-day is 
rather as to applied Christianity, it relates to our methods 
of work, our principles of co-operation, and the question is, 
Should we encourage the tendency to centralization within 
our denomination ? and if so, why? for the challenge that 
meets us is cui bono. 

1. To start with, then, we name the need of a stronger 
government, which centralization would secure to us. We 
have been too largely in the past simply a collection of 
Churches acting independently of each other. An esprit de 
corps has been impossible where this atomic sort of exis- 
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tence has prevailed. With common burdens, with impera- 
tive tasks, with the need of concerted and concentrated 
action, there is a call for a compacter organization and a 
closer denominational union. We suffer somewhat by 
comparison with sister denominations. They get the 
momentum which is supplied by simultaneous effort. 
Behind every movement of an evangelistic or charitable 
nature is the strength of the combined Churches. Greater 
coherency gives greater force. We have been, seemingly, 
most afraid of all power of a centralized sort. Emphasizing 
the bond of union supplied in the fellowship of the Churches, 
we have been reluctant to favour aught looking towards a 
quasi organic connection of the same. Strong Churches 
may not feel the need of union with any others, but our 
weaker Churches do. It is their independency and isola- 
tion, their lack of connection with an organized body, 
charged with some sort of official interest in and responsi- 
bility for them, that makes them feeble and lonely. Then 
in the prosecution of evangelistic and missionary under- 
takings there is strength and unity of design according as 
the Churches are consolidated and massed with their re- 
sources, spiritual and material. Our missionary societies 
have been too largely independent of the Churches they are 
presumed to represent. We have been proud of what has 
always been an element of weakness, namely, that we were 
undenominational. We have been, therefore, always will- 
ing to build up other households of faith ; creditable enough 
if it was not done, as it certainly has been, at the expense 
of the Churches of our own name we were under every 
rightful obligation to help. There has been a sort of 
largess about us Congregationalists, because of which we 
have been givers to every appealing object or missionary 
society. Generous to a fault to applicants often having no 
claim upon us, we have in doing for others neglected our 
own vineyards. Now, as we find every other denomination 
doing whatever of the Master’s work is possible along its own 
lines, in its own way, is it not time that we operated yet more 
in the same fashion, seeking to combine the strength of all 
our Churches, and to consolidate and focus all our own de- 
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nominational strength. We cannot longer appear in the 
field, crowded with emulous combatants well organized, 
simply as a friendly knight, an ally any may secure, and 
ready to co-operate equally with any or all. We are not 
wanted in that guise, nor can we effect much if that be our 
role. What we do now and hereafter we must do as a 
distinct army corps, well officered and eager to vie with 
other corps in fighting under the great Captain of our 
common salvation. 

2. Changed circumstances and new opportunities of 
service are stimulating this tendency to centralization. 
Evidently the ecclesiastical platforms and methods of our 
fathers were, as we now study them, excessively provincial. 
They were devised for a narrow home use ; were adapted to 
a homogeneous population, covering but a limited area of 
country. Gradually, and with difficulty, have we outgrown 
our traditionary fear of any centralized authority. At first 
there was opposition to even ministerial district associa- 
tions, and state associations were of a still later birth. 
Our great missionary societies, the American Board and 
the American Home Missionary Society, started as unde- 
nominational, and to-day have become, strictly speaking, 
Congregational organizations by the logic of events rather 
than by any choice of our own. Now and then we hear a 
protest breathing the old-time and outgrown spirit, that 
neither agency is denominational, while practically the 
constituency of both has been for years, and is in- 
creasingly so with every passing twelvemonth, Congrega- 
tional. Frankly we must acknowledge that the system we 
inherited was poorly equipped for anything beyond parish 
work amid the conditions which obtained in the New 
England of our forefathers. Now the whole outlook has 
altered. We find ourselves in the presence of rival Church 
polities, having the confessed advantage of completer 
organization for aggressive movement under unity of 
management, and with a watchful vigilance which is quick 
to utilize every opening. Slowly we have been yielding to 
the pressure of circumstances, and have sought to modify 
and improve our own methods, and come into touch with 
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the new conditions of service. We have discovered methods 
of religious co-operation and organized fellowship quite 
consonant with the genius of our Congregational polity. 
We are feeling this tendency of things in the direction of a 
compacter organization and greater unity of purpose in 
the formally suggested plan of consolidating our various 
missionary periodicals ; in the voice of some of our western 
Churches, making its plea heard at the last National 
Council, to transfer ministerial standing to the district 
Conferences, and suggesting that the latter be the only 
constituent bodies of the State Conferences or Associations, 
and these, in turn, the constituencies of the Triennial 
Council. Also, we note another sign of the same trend of 
things in the call for the reorganization of the American 
Board ; and in the effort of other national societies to come 
into closer formal relations with the Churches; as well as 
in the very proper and timely proposal to observe Fore- 
fathers’ Day, and use all its inspiring memories to awaken 
a new sense of responsibility, and kindle a new zeal for all 
kinds of evangelistic ventures in the home and foreign 
fields. And last, but greatest of all, this recent stream of 
tendency announces itself in the organization of the Trien- 
nial Council, now become a fixed fact of our polity, and a 
possible instrumentality of vast benefit to us as a denomi- 
nation. Not at all because it has any authority beyond 
what is moral, but because it can formulate the consensus 
of opinion and belief in our Churches; can discuss grave 
questions of denominational importance ; can impress and 
shape the religious life of the country by its deliverances on 
matters of national moment in the domain of ethics and 
religion. It can greatly quicken the Christian activity and 
thought of our adherents, as does the Episcopal Congress 
and the other great denominational bodies whose periodical 
assemblies attract so much attention. It is a tendency 
which thus far in this form has disappointed the fears of 
not a few alarmists, and has fulfilled the hopes of its most 
sanguine friends. We need not be afraid of this outcome 
of a closer, compacter denominational organization. It 
means augmented power for all kinds of practical work in 
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all the fields into which we are challenged to enter. It 
brings the promise of a more helpful fellowship, with all 
its stimulating and supplementing ministries. It will in 
the iong run rid us of the fear of being what we must 
become more and more, if we are to hold any influential 
place among the various Christian bodies of the land—a 
denomination, with common traditions, substantial agree- 
ment in belief, and aspirations likely to quicken us for the 
broadest and bravest evangelistic undertakings. Already 
this tendency for union and co-operation on a yet larger 
scale expresses itself in the proposal for a Pan-Congrega- 
tional Council or Conference, which our British brethren 
have recently made. The air is full of what I am describ- 
ing—a tendency towards greater organic union, a concen- 
tration and co-operation which is prophetic of far larger 
influence and usefulness than we have ever yet had. Our 
place in America must become increasingly prominent and 
effective. Have we not, as a body, an honourable if not 
foremost place in the religious life and work of our beloved 
land; in its political and social problems; in the educa- 
tional ventures which lend such lustre to our times ? 
Independency and fellowship, the two tap-roots of Ameri- 
can Congregationalism, are blending in the centripetal 
influence all religious bodies are now feeling. The work to 
be done is so vast, and withal so urgent, that only a well- 
knitted clan of believers, loyal to their distinctive symbols, 
proud of their past achievements, yet saluting as their 
leader the one great Captain of the sacramental host of 
God’s elect, can accomplish what seems possible and im- 
perative. We cannot stand apart in these days when 
co-operation is the solution to so many of our gravest pro- 
blems. We need not fear to follow our own national 
experience in seeking some closer tie than mere confedera- 
tion of the loosest kind. Weare more than a mere congeries 
of Churches, and we ought not to be afraid of our destiny, 
nor hesitate to accept the mission that only Churches 
organically united can accomplish. Our compact of union 
is found in the beliefs, the energies, the ideas and convic- 
tions, common to the Churches of our order. Justice, 
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trusteeship, and love determine our relations to each other 
as Churches, and as Churches our relations to the great 
outside world. We cannot do our work without larger aims. 
Life is keyless to the selfish. Independency is but one 
remove from isolation, coldness, weakness. We cannot 
stand with our scented robes about us and refuse to touch 
and be touched, or to lock arms and join hands with those 
akin to us, that we may more widely scatter our benedic- 
tions. Every denomination—ours surely as much as any— 
ought to be a drilled body of crusaders, a brotherhood for 
mutual help, and for largest service to the human race. [ 
have spoken, after all, of what is but a tendency. Started 
by no clique or party, it cannot be ridiculed or sneered at. 
Like all great historic movements, occasioned by the 
necessities or aspirations of the age, it deserves respectful 
attention and tolerant treatment. The reaching out for a 
richer and more varied worship; the growing popularity of 
responsive reading from the Psalter, of the use of “the 
Gloria Patria,” and historic hymns in favour with the early 
Church—cannot be charged up to ‘“‘ discontent,’’ or be dis- 
missed as “‘ the fad of the hour” in certain Church circles. 
The impersonal thought of any age, which becomes wide- 
spread and dominant, is greater than the conceits and 
theories of those who resist all change and try to hold 
things as they are. A tendency such as we describe is as 
a gulf-stream through the else currentless ocean of thought. 
I have profound respect for new intellectual and spiritual 
movements; they oftentimes are the forerunners of a 
broader, better life. As no one person can be held ac- 
countable for their genesis, so no one person can hope 
successfully to oppose them. It is surely not revolutionary 
to approve of what our circumstances and the nature of 
our Christian work seem to have necessitated. In the new 
States there is manifestly a call for something besides the 
old New England independency. Even sanctified indi- 
vidualism is not as promotive of genuine and general 
growth as consecrated co-operation, the union of all forces 
in mutual fellowship and toil. It is not ecclesiasticics 
that is the resultant of the tendency we describe and wel- 
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come ; it is completer organization, in a day and field where 
the best organized bodies are the most effective for all 
sorts of gospel effort. We are lacking in fealty to our own 
standards, and not responsive to our own sacred obliga- 
tions, when Churches of our order stand aloof in selfish 
isolation, and do nothing for those societies which we have 
formed and commissioned to do the religious work falling 
upon us as Congregational Christians. Something is 
lacking when individualism thus runs to seed, and disowns 
all the opportunities and obligations which spring out of 
co-operative service. We are now no longer excluded from 
the south, and as a denomination are as national and 
widespread geographically as any other; and where so 
much depends upon sympathy, systematic beneficence, and 
practical fellowship, we must acknowledge and promote 
closer organic relations. Our mission is one not of polemics 
but irenics, and we never before had such promising possi- 
bilities as at the present time. While we are Congrega- 
tional Churches, there is a sense, as there is a call, in 
which we may be said to be the Congregational Church. 
We compromise in no respect our freedom and indepen- 
dence as separate households of faith by yielding to this 
tendency. Our great policy is self-instruction ; our weapons 
are ideas. We are called to a vast evangelism, and our 
national societies must therefore become more distinctively 
the representatives and servants of the Churches. We can 
now appear in every field where service for God and man 
is possible, with generous and explicit self-assertion. Nor 
need we blush, whether we go west or south, to say with 
emphasis, as we meet Christians of other names and from 
other communions with fresh pride in their strength and 
achievements, ‘‘ We are Congregationalists.””’ Man in his 
sharply defined and selfish individualism is being super- 
seded by man in co-operative communion and brotherhoods 
of help. The air rings with the proof that social problems 
are supreme. Questions of social economics take first 
rank, not in the market only, but in the school and the 
sanctuary. We are engaged in quarrying in new stones, 
reshaping old ones, to bring to completer finish and larger 
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influence our Congregational heritage. In union there is 
strength; in a centralized yet free church-life are the 
potencies we need to grasp. 

The basis of. our spiritual order is laid in the sacrifice of 
Christ. Our greatest comfort, as workers together in the 
vanguard of our Lord, comes from the sense that we are 
not alone, but belong to one another. We are one in pur- 
pose; we are not guerillas, fighting where and as we 
choose. Rather let us remember that we are a body of 
believers, moving with one spirit, knowing our part and 
loyally performing it. Whether we are weak or strong, 
large or small, we make the one marching, militant pilgrim 
Church; the same that our fathers instituted and yet dif- 
ferent, conjuring by the same great name, yet owning the 
charm of an ever closer fellowship, and the spell of an ever 
deeper blending life. 

Matcotm McG. Dana. 

Lowell, Mass. 





JAMES MACDONNELL AND THE TIMES.* 


Tue life-story of James Macdonnell, of The Times, has its 
own distinct interest as the record of a comparatively brief 
yet brilliant career which had in it a promise of still higher 
distinction. It was, however, fortunate in the time of its 
appearance. Macdonald of The Times was in every one’s 
mouth when the biography of Macdonnell of The Times 
was announced. At any time curiosity would have been 
excited by a book throwing any light upon the inner life 
of a journal which had a really great reputation until, in 
an evil hour for itself, it threw it away in a fit of Orange 
frenzy, for which it has already had to pay dearly. But 
such a promise of revelation was specially attractive 
amid the exciting incidents of last year, which reached 
their highest point in the sad death of Mr. Macdonald. 


James Macdonnell, Journalist. By W. Rosertson Nicout, M.A., 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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We have ourselves found not a few who believed that the 
subject of Dr. Nicoll’s biography was the hero of the Parnell 
Commission. The book needs no such factitious element 
to enhance its interest. Looked at critically, it must be 
said that the book is too long and the narrative too minute 
for the great mass of readers. Life is too short and too 
busy for either author or reader to expend so much time 
upon the biography of one whose name was unknown 
beyond literary circles. Those who are specially interested 
in the development of modern journalism would hardly 
desire to have the narrative shorn of a single incident, 
but necessarily these are but a small class, and this ful- 
ness will be a fatal objection to the vast majority of 
readers in an age when, thanks mainly to journalism, it 
is thought the highest proof of skill to boil down all infor- 
mation into the smallest compass, so that intellectual 
nutriment may be taken as invalids take Brand’s essence 
or railway travellers gulp down cups of Bovril! Mac- 
donnell was an extremely interesting personality in him- 
self—one of those energetic Scotchmen who are the pride 
of their own country and a mighty force in ours. They 
have, of course, their weaknesses, as well as their points 
of strength. Men will, for the most part, have the de- 
fects of their highest qualities, and these robust sons 
of the North are no exception to the rule. They 
are clear and vigorous thinkers, who have read more or 
less extensively, though generally too much in one line; 
probably, great admirers of Carlyle, with an idea that they 
have a little of Carlyle in themselves—altogether strong 
men whose influence must be felt. If with their other great 
qualities they retain a real sense of their own fallibility, 
and are saved from a dogmatism which is the sin that most 
easily besets them, they are fortunate indeed. 
Unfortunately for those who give themselves to the work 
of journalists everything tends to an abnormal develop- 
ment of this fault. They have to write on all varieties of 
subjects, and though there are many of them of which 
they have hardly thought, and their knowledge of which 
is extremely limited, they are expected to pronounce an 
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opinion with confidence and with an air of authority 
which admits of no appeal. What is even worse, they 
are called to do this while they have yet that self- 
confidence of youth on which a wise man looks back in 
his riper years with equal surprise and regret. The 
freshness of youth is a most desirable quality in a writer, 
but it is a very questionable one in an editor or in a 
leader-writer, allowed to disguise his identity under the 
mask of the infallible “‘we”! These are some of the 
reflections suggested by the remarkable course of Mr. 
Macdonnell. The circumstances were no doubt specially 
fitted to develop sturdy independence and _ self-reliant 
strength. His father was a Roman Catholic, but while 
a mere youth he broke loose from all the influences of 
education and the traditions of home and became a 
Protestant. The defence of the change contained in 
a letter to a Roman Catholic uncle is a revelation of 
character as well as of intellectual force. Here is a letter 
in which he explains his conversion : 


But the first rude shock which I received came from a quarter from 
which it certainly was not to have been anticipated. Mr. ——’s lec- 
tures, delivered to prove that Protestantism was false, made me believe 
it true. On coming out of the chapel one Sunday evening on which 
the lecturer had, with his usual fluency of language, been enunciating 
that fearful doctrine of your Church, that all outside her pale, with 
the exception of the % invincibly ignorant,” and those unpossessed of 
the means of inquiring into the nature of her claims, are lost, I was 
asked by a young friend who was with me if I believed the dogma. 
The effect of that question I shall never forget; it perhaps did not a 
little to change the whole course of my life. I answered it evasively. 
Believe it I couldn’t; for knowing as I did, through the medium of 
books, of report, and of experience, of Protestants who were God’s 
people if such there ever were upon earth, my conscience would have 
revolted at the idea of my saying that the salvation of such was an 
impossibility. No; my faith wasn’t strong enough for that. Pre- 
viously I had kept this dogma out of sight as being above my years, 
as I thought; but now it stared me in the face, and, in accordance 
with the reason which God had given, I was bound to say to it either 
Yes or No. The consequences involved in the latter I couldn’t hide 
from myself; the anger and the loss of friends I well knew would be 
the result ; but what were these considerations when weighed against 
the claims of truth? Doubt having once been raised, I, instead of 
VoL. I. 11 
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being a mere passive listener to the lectures, became their examiner. 
And little though I knew about the subject of them, and that little all 
from one quarter, I began to suspect the accuracy of the statements 
they contained, and I could not help perceiving that the discourses, 
though plausible, and though couched in energetic language, were 
singularly shallow. My doubts begin to increase in number, and to 
take a more tangible shape; what was I to do? Should I, a mere 
boy, presume to question the assumptions of the “ Church of the living 
God,” to use Mr. ——’s high-pitched language? But how did I know 
that she was the ‘* Church of the living God ”—how did I know that 
she had remained uncorrupted ? 


We do not apologize for the length of this extract, for a 
statement so striking coming from a lad who was barely 
eighteen years of age prepares us for the subsequent 
development of a character of unusual force. One thus 
early called upon to think for himself, and exercising 
his power with so much judgment, was marked out for 
distinction in the profession which he chose. Whether 
it was wise that he should be called at so early an 
age to undertake the weighty responsibilities that were 
thrust upon him is a very different point. His early 
friend was Mr. M’Combie, the well-known journalist of 
Aberdeen, who acquired much more than a provincial 
reputation. Macdonnell was admitted to the intimacy of 
what was evidently a very attractive home circle, and early 
won so much on the confidence of the philosophical and 
independent editor that he trusted him to write leading 
articles in The Aberdeen Free Press, and though he was 
only nineteen years old, gave him a share in the manage- 
ment of the paper during his own enforced absence. But 
Macdonnell did not long continue in Aberdeen ; for a year 
later we find him on the staff of The Edinburgh Daily 
Review, where, according to one of his fellow-workers, he 
earned special distinction by the eminent conscientiousness 
of his work. We are told that writing for the press was a 
serious and responsible business with him. He wrote 
and spoke what he had satisfied himself was true, with 
no respect for accepted authorities. Nothing could well 
be more desirable or more admirable in a writer, and 
yet it is somewhat startling to remember that the author 
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of these leaders in a journal representing a powerful party 
was still only a youth of twenty. 

Mr. Macdonnell, however, unquestionably had a remark- 
able genius for journalism, which even at this period was 
recognized by two such well-qualified men as Mr. Russell, 
then of The Scotsman, and Mr. Lawson, of The Daily Tele- 
graph, who entered into keen competition for his services. 
For a time he hesitated between the tempting offers on 
both sides, but ultimately, for reasons which do not con- 
cern us here, he accepted an engagement on the staff of 
The Daily Telegraph. The account of his work, and 
especially of his relations to Mr. Levy, is very suggestive : 


The Levys are exceedingly kind to me; but they have exaggerated 
ideas of the pressure which brain and body can bear. ... All the 
leaders pass through my hands; and often they have to be so altered, 
added to, subtracted from—sentences being struck out, others put in, 
sometimes the half of an article rewritten, and often every second 
sentence recast—that the revision of four leaders frequently takes 
five hours. You will have some idea of the extent to which the 
corrections go when I tell you that they cost something like a thousand 
pounds a year. Such is my-nightly work; but all the forenoon, from 
ten till nearly two, I am occupied reading MS. and other letters, writing 
epistles to contributors, receiving people who wish an interview with 
the editor, revising proofs of articles, and talking over the more fitting 
subjects for discussion with Levy and Hunt. Then perhaps I write 
a leader, or go to the House, and after listening to a debate, write an 
article on the subject. Of late, however, my routine duties have 
grown so much as to put leader-writing out of the question ; so 
that my work is operating badly in two ways—first, by destroying 
my health ; and secondly, by destroying my power of writing, through 
letting it fall into disuse. Accordingly, in a very short time, I am 
to intimate, in the most civil but firm manner, that my position must 
undergo a material change. And such a change my principals will 
doubtless make, if they can; for, as I have said, they treat me with 
great kindness. It will, however, be difficult to make, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the duties, which call for editorial skill, without 
being rewarded with editorial responsibility and power; and which 
occupy every hour of one’s time, without yielding any permanent 
fruit (pp. 134-5). 

7 


It must not be forgotten that at this time (1866) The 
Daily Telegraph had a powerful influence in forming public 
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opinion, and that Mr. Macdonnell, who was filling so respon- 
sible a position on its staff was only twenty-four years of 
age. It is not every young leader-writer who possesses such 
qualifications as his, and the story suggests the possibility 
that some hot-headed youth, without experience and with- 
out that humility which experience might teach, possessed 
with an unhesitating faith in his own wisdom and an 
equal contempt for the opinion of his elders, may be 
talking to the world under the mask and with all the autho- 
rity of the omnipotent “we.” The influence of “ leaders ” 
will be greatly reduced should this come to be generally 
understood. Of course the editor has the responsibility 
for the declarations of opinion and policy, and he has 
to bear in mind that he represents not himself, but that 
unknown and somewhat mysterious entity, The Times, or 
The Telegraph, or The Standard, as it may be. But the 
editor himself may be young and unpractised, or he may 
be absent, or his vigilance may be relaxed—Aliquando 
bonus Homerus dormitat. A very suggestive illustration 
of this is furnished by a story which is told in this 
volume. 


During the time of the war between Russia and Turkey, Mr. Delane 
was staying at Dunrobin Castle, the Prince of Wales being also a guest. 
Mr. Walter was out of town, and the assistant editor in command, Mr. 
Macdonnell was writing the leaders on the Eastern Question. The ex- 
citement in England was very great, and Mr. Macdonnell was most 
anxious to commit The Times to a policy of sympathy with Russia. 
He was enthusiastically on Mr. Gladstone’s side. Night after night he 
put his own views into the clearest and most forcible English at his 
command. When he came home at three in the morning, he would 
repeat with glee to his wife the gist of that night’s leader, and express 
his anxiety that it should go in, and say with a laugh, “If they put 
this leader in I think we are safe.’ One night he said he thought 
that the matter was settled ; the paper was committed if the leader 
went in. The next morning he opened The Times. The leader was 
in. But there came a telegram with instructions that Mr. Macdonnell 
was to write no more on the Eastern Question, but was to be shunted 
to safer subjects. This telegram was followed by a letter from Mr. 
Delane, in which he said how much he had been shocked at the tone 
of the recent leaders, and that he himself was coming up to town. He 
added that he would rather have crawled on his hands and knees from 
Dunrobin to London than that this last dreadful leader should have 
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gone in. Mr. Macdonnell was not much perturbed by this catastrophe. 
His state of mind was rather one of thankfulness that he had done 
what he could to keep England from committing what he considered 
would have been a crime—the support of Turkey in her struggle 
against Russia (p. 295). 


In this instance the young man was right, and it was 
fortunate that his chief was absent at Dunrobin. It is not 
encouraging, however, to think how much depended on such 
acontingency. Such possibilities, however, are the dangers 
of anonymous journalism, and they seem almost inevitable. 
As soon as a journal has acquired a reputation and become 
a recognized force in public life it certainly speaks with 
an authority altogether out of proportion to the value of 
its arguments. The question with numbers is not what 
is said but who says it, and it makes all the difference in 
the world whether the answer be The Times or Mr. 
Buckle. Mr. Macdonnell’s articles on the Eastern Question 
were probably very brilliant, but they would not have 
produced a tithe of the effect had the voice not been that 
of The Times. Whether it be desirable that such a power 
should exist at all is a grave question, and The Times 
itself has done its utmost to secure its settlement in the 
negative. It is tolerable only when the men who write 
in its name are able to rise superior to a vulgar and 
bitter partisanship, when their deliverances are as dignified 
in tone as they are well considered in thought and ex- 
pression, when they are scrupulously fair in their repre- 
sentations of facts and courteous in their treatment of 
individuals. This should be the case with all journalists, 
but especially is it demanded in those who escape 
responsibility behind the mask of anonymity. When 
writers, speaking not in an individual but in a repre- 
sentative character, mistake insolence for invective, and 
impertinence for frankness, when they assail the loftiest 
reputations without respect for age, ability, or character, 
and above all when they write as though they were the 
only competent dictators of national policy, and to differ 
from them was possible only for traitors or fools, they 
become a positive nuisance. 
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Recent events have given more practical importance to 
the question as to the management of public journals. 
The Times undertook to play the part of a political poten- 
tate, and, indeed, despite its egregious failure and the 
disgrace which it has entailed, has abated nothing of the 
loftiness of its pretensions or the arrogance of its tone. It 
still speaks as though all England were waiting for its 
judgments, whereas, in truth, beyond a comparatively little 
circle, its voice hardly penetrates, and even with those whom 
it reaches, its opinions are held of little or no account. 
There was a time when men attached some value to judg- 
ments which were supposed to have been carefully formed 
and to be an expression of the general sentiment. Even 
then, as Mr. Kinglake’s well-known portraiture of its mode 
of collecting opinion shows, there were numbers who dis- 
trusted the dicta of the Pope of Printing House Square. That 
distrust, however, was accompanied with a certain respect for 
the knowledge, and a belief in the fairness of the reports in 
The Times. It has taught far-seeing men to doubt the sound- 
ness of its judgments and the accuracy of its forecasts, by 
its continued mistakes. Its history records a long series 
not only of errors, but of positive offences against right 
feeling and good taste. That it would certainly place 
itself in opposition to any great popular movement, and 
that it would do its utmost to lower any man who was 
inspired by a lofty purpose and had succeeded in winning 
a large measure of public sympathy, had long been ac- 
cepted by the friends of progress as an established fact. It 
had come to be the representative of a selfish worldli- 
ness, which worshipped success and hated everything like 
enthusiasm. But despite this, it had a reputation for a 
sagacity which was able to read the barometer of public 
feeling and interpret its signs. 

Even that has now been lost, and with it a great deal 
besides. In an evil hour for itself, for the party whom it was 
so eager to serve, and for that “Unionist ” cause about which 
it is continually vapouring, it undertook a campaign of its 
own, directed not against Home Rule but against Home 

Rulers. A more shameful abuse of a position of influence 
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cannot well be imagined. We happened, on the morning 
after the appearance of the forged letter, to meet in a rail- 
way carriage one of those sanctimonious pietists who are 
too holy to defile themselves with politics. He had not 
read the letter—indeed, had not heard of it until it was 
mentioned in the course of conversation. He was, never- 
theless, prepared at once, and without attempt at examina- 
tion, to believe in its genuineness. The Times published 
it—what more was to be said? It must be admitted that 
argument was a strong one. Whocould have believed that 
such credulous fatuity would have been shown by the 
leading journal of Europe as was unfolded before the 
Commission. It is sheer mockery to tell us that The Times 
acted in good faith. The conduct of a great journal needs 
something more than good faith. There should at least be 
a modicum of common sense, and more than a modicum of 
justice. If the latter was wanting, and its managers did not 
care what came of Mr. Parnell, they might have been 
expected to take thought for the reputation of their own 
journal. The trust which a large class reposed in it ought 
to have created a sense of responsibility which unfor- 
tunately was absent. 

The attitude it has subsequently assumed is, if possible, a 
greater blunder than its original fault. It would appear as 
though it believed that the credulity of its readers is in- 
exhaustible, and therefore was determined to persist in 
its defiance of the judgment of all impartial men. For- 
tunately for itself—if, indeed, it be fortunate that it should 
be deluded into further mistakes to its own worse undoing— 
a great political party holds itself bound to defend its chief's 
“old friend Walter.’ But numbers even of Conservatives 
gnash their teeth in secret over the action to which in 
public they are compelled to give a measure of support, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith himself has been forced to speak in 
strong terms of the action taken against Mr. Parnell. Yet 
it continues to write as though it were the guardian of 
public honour and morality, and no statesman, however 
eminent or distinguished, is exempt from its impertinence 
and its rancour, 
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We cannot profess to regret it. Government by journal- 
ism is not a desirable thing in itself, and-the utter collapse 
of any attempt in that direction is to be welcomed. This 
feeling has been greatly strengthened by this biography. 
Mr. Macdonnell is an extremely interesting man. Dr. 
Nicoll, speaking of the material placed in his hands for the 
biography, says, ‘‘ If every word were printed it would only 
show more clearly how stainless, how loyal, how chivalrous 
that soul was.’’ We can quite believe it. The letters are full 
of fresh and valuable thought, and of pure and lofty senti- 
ment. But if we admire him we cannot say that our 
estimate of journalism as a profession has been enhanced. 
Its great opportunities, its many attractions, its capacities 
for rendering great service to God and man, are very clearly 
set forth. But on the other hand, its dangers and its 
tempations are quite as manifest. One of the saddest 
passages in the volume is that in which Macdonnell describes 
his associates : 


“ Madam,” I was reluctantly obliged to tell an accomplished and pious 
lady who asked me these questions when I was last in Aberdeen— 
** Madam, I know a great many journalists, men of letters, and other 
educated people in London; but to speak frankly, I don’t know a 
single one who believes in Christianity. I know few who mention it 
for any other purpose than to ridicule its pretensions. And I know 
some who frankly shout out in a club-room that they believe neither in 
God nor devil.” I should, however, have made one exception. George 
Sala is the most orthodox man I know, for he believes in hell, and 
warns his unbelieving friends that they will feel it some day. That is 
what educated London means. And while the very foundations of all 
religion are thus being sapped, the ritualists think it the proper time 
for quarrelling about the number of candles that should be burned 
at midday. ... Of course I like London—only too well, perhaps. 
The men I constantly mix with and talk with are widely read, 
accomplished, very clever, very witty. Dulness they hold to be the 
one cardinal sin. And they so rain down epigrams upon a poor 
fellow’s head that one has constantly to carry a mental as well as a 
material umbrella. But, still, I long much now and then to escape for 
a few hours from all this desperate cleverness, this flippancy that holds 
nothing sacred, this determination that no feeling of reverence shall 
blunt a joke, this rasping spirit which enacts an apology for a belief in 
heaven or in hell. When I mixed in Scotland lately with God-fearing 
men who were not at all clever, who had little reading and no wit, who 
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could listen but not talk, I felt that though they lacked much, they 
lived in an atmosphere of such purity as educated young London does 
not share. Educated young London is fast taking Heine for its model— 
Heine, the most brilliant intellect that Europe has produced since 
Voltaire, and also, perhaps, the most irreverent. 


It is hardly a matter for satisfaction that men of this 
type are exercising so potent an influence on the rising 
mind of the country. The worst is, that they are tempted 
to believe that they and they only are competent to be its 
guides. They may have seen life only from their study 
windows, and not much even of that, and yet they are 
asked to write offhand upon questions which might perplex 
the most acute and trained intellect. One of the first 
lessons they have learned is that dogmatism will often pass 
current for knowledge, and that smartness is far more 
effective than calm and solid reasoning. Experience has 
taught them how easy it is to impose upon the mass of 
readers, and they must have unusual wisdom and self- 
restraint if the result has not been to engender a vain self- 
confidence. They necessarily are often behind the scenes 
and able to measure the hollowness and insincerity of many 
high-sounding professions, and they are tempted to become 
cynical, if not flippant and irreverent. The man who can 
rise above these influences and keep his conscience sensitive, 
his ‘heart humble, and his life pure and straight must be a 
great power. This seems to have been the case with James 
Macdonnell, and we believe there are other men in London 
to-day of a like spirit who are seeking to make journalism 
a power for good. Such men, on whatever side in politics 
they are found, and whatever be their individual eccentricities, 
are worthy of all honour. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN FRANCE. 


Since the days that each regarded the other as its natural 
enemy, both France and England have shown considerable 
interest in each other’s inner life and social development. 
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The vast benefit which each country has received from the 
extended inter-communication of the last forty years is no 
doubt greater than can be calculated, so much more profit- 
able have fraternal feeling and the arts of peace proved 
themselves to be than the chronic condition of warfare 
which ruled under the régime of the Georges. At the same 
time, it has virtually to be admitted by observers in the 
country itself, as well as by friends on this side of the 
Channel, that France is in some measure a land of disap- 
pointment, as well as of hasty and rash political experiment. 
More than one Revolution has occurred since the great 


with disappointment. At all times there is unrest in the 
very air; supposed patriots have a feeling of misgiving; 
and while some would claim that the country leads the van 
of progress and of civilization, others would say that some 
very elementary truths will have to be learned before any 
genuine progress can be made at all. What politicians, 
social experts, and Christian observers all agree in is, that 
France is a pre-eminently interesting country. In succes- 
sive years certain students of prophecy have looked to 
France as the theatre of coming startling commotions ; and 
now that the Bonapartes have failed to fulfil their expecta- 
tions they are looking to General Boulanger. 
The error committed by France in not accepting the 
teformation will take many generations to repair ; but it is 
gradually being repaired by the circulation of the Scriptures 
and by the setting up of evangelistic stations, not only all 
round Paris itself but in the large provincial towns. In 
the earlier years of this century one might have searched 
long in the French capital without finding a Bible in any 
one of the shops at all; but those times have passed away, 
although even at present the Scriptures do not form a staple 
part of a bookseller’s stock as is the case in England. The 
Paris Bible Society, which commenced work just over 
seventy years ago, had chiefly in view the supplying of the 
Protestant section of the people; but soon afterwards the 
English Society set up a branch house in the French 
capital, and this, under the superintendence of the late 
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eminent Oriental scholar, Professor Kieffer, soon succeeded 
in widely diffusing the Bible in France. In the Professor’s 
day, and under his superintendence, the Scriptures were 
also printed at Paris in Syriac and Armenian, as well as in 
such languages as the Spanish and Italian, the Basque and 
the Breton. To some shrewd observers it must almost 
have seemed as though the Reformation had not only 
entered the country, but had found its chief centre in 
Paris. 

In giving the country the Bible the English proved 
themselves to be the best friends of France; but she had 
those among her own citizens who were even more intensely 
anxious to promote the cause of true religion in the country. 
Foremost among these were the three brothers Courtois, 
the eminent bankers of Toulouse, through whose zeal and 
liberality in the common cause colportage was first tried as 
an experiment in the Departments. We mean, of course, 
that they had the distinction of reviving in the nineteenth 
century that potent means of disseminating Gospel truth 
which had been used with such striking effect in the more 
heroic days of the Reformation. In the important and 
flourishing city of Toulouse, the capital of the Upper 
Garonne, and the seat of a university, as well as of divers 
manufactures, they occupied, as it were, a commanding 
situation, and they did not fail to make the most of their 
opportunities. In places likely and unlikely, near and far 
away, their agents were found offering the Scriptures to ail 
classes. They entered the jails, and were as ministering 
angels to the captives ; they sought out the neglected poor 
in the towns, and penetrated even to remote villages, some 
even crossing the Pyrennees into Spain. The worthy 
bankers showed all the modesty of great philanthropic 
minds ; but the intense earnestness which they threw into 
their enterprise made their letters extremely interesting as 
reflecting the religious life of France sixty years ago. 

Thus, referring to their own city, which was of course 
supposed to have a first claim upon them, they remark in 
one of their letters: ‘‘ Besides the Protestants whom we 
employ to sell the Scriptures in the public square, two Jews 
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go through every street and lane, and sell the New Testa- 
ment at low prices among the lowest orders of society.” 
Then, concerning the more general work, it was added, 
that “‘the Word of God has now penetrated into places 
where it had never been heard of before. In Hautes and 
Basses, Pyrenees, &c., it is pleasing to think that the 
inveterate opposition which had existed for so many years 
is now subsiding, and that the Word of God is received 
with thankfulness and joy by Roman Catholics.” Then, 
again, their hearts rejoiced because “‘ a number of villages 
in the most retired situations, and whither a single New 
Testament had perhaps never before penetrated, have been 
abundantly supplied with the copies.” The stout-hearted 
colporteurs were also found pushing their sales in fairs and 
markets in places where the population was wholly Roman 
Catholic, and the general effects were as striking as they 
were encouraging. Blinded by false teaching, the people 
had looked upon the Scriptures as a Protestant book; and 
the Reformation had really entered the country when the 
truth came home to them that the Word was really the 
Lord’s Revelation to the world at large. During the year 
1833 we find that these Christian bankers, who called their 
agents Bible missionaries, distributed a total of 14,000 
Bibles and Testaments. Soon afterwards the numbers 
greatly increased, and 150 colporteurs were at work. The 
men employed had for the most part been Roman Catholics, 
and they showed quite a laudable anxiety to secure the 
employment for which a few years previously they would 
have been altogether unfitted. 

This revival of colportage, and zeal in the cause of Bible 
circulation, thus occurred soon after the Revolution of 1830, 
and was probably one of the best results of that commotion. 
Not only was the missionary spirit strengthened—a new 
start was made in the matter of education, which, from the 
time of the greater Revolution, over forty years before, had 
been generally neglected. In how great measure the old 
institutions of the country disappeared from the scene, 
the historians tell; but it was a bright new era when, 
in 1832, the enlightened Protestant, M. Guizot, became 
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Minister of Public Instruction. Under his control the 
elementary schools rapidly increased all over the country 
until another check was given by the Revolution of 1848. 
The Republic which was then established soon gave place 
to the Empire under Napoleon III., and that favoured the 
conspiracy of the Jesuits and their army of subordinates 
who, with their keen scent and eager eyes, were watching 
their opportunity. What happened was well described by 
M. Jourdan in the Siecle a few years later: ‘‘ The watch- 
word went forth from Rome, and innumerable corporations, 
both of men and women, rose up; amongst them the 
Christian Brothers, commonly called Les Fréres Ignorantins, 
and got possession of the primary instruction.” At the 
same time the Jesuits looked after the universities, and 
attempts were made to close the Protestant schools in Paris. 
In general, therefore, the rule of the last Napoleon repre- 
sented an era of retrogression, although his Government is 
supposed to have developed that system of national educa- 
tion which was drawn up by the Convention. 

Has there been any advance in religion and education 
since the collapse of “the Empire”? In the reaction 
against the priestly domination of a quarter of a century 
ago, education, at all events in its primary stage, has 
become almost defiantly secular. At the same time, with 
17 archbishops, 67 bishops, and between 50,000 and 
60,000 clergy, France has to be regarded as an essentially 
Roman Catholic country, although every denomination— 
including even the Jews and the Mahometans of Algeria— 
who can claim to have more than 100,000 adherents, are 
entitled to money grants from the State. Reckoning 
nominal adherents, about 78 per cent. of the people are 

‘oman Catholics; and, according to one authority, ‘ It 
may perhaps be said that France is the country where this 
church is the most powerful; at any rate, it has there its 
most perfect organization, and raises the largest sums of 
money ; and it is to France that, directly or indirectly, the 
Holy See appeals in all its difficulties.” The organization 
of the Romish Church remains, but in a great degree its 

influence has gone. The day of opportunity came, and, 
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being thrown away, it can never be recovered. May this 
lesson be taken to heart and turned to good account. 

Many observers of French manners and customs have 
the notion that the country is becoming more and more 
irreligious ; but perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the people are becoming less and less Romish, and 
when they part with their hereditary profession they are in 
most instances without anything better to supply its place. 
The striking invitation which an ouvrier gave to Mr. McAll 
to settle in Paris and teach him and his fellow-workmen, 
and which mainly led to that devoted man’s settlement in 
the country, very accurately showed the attitude of the 
industrial classes. As one who well understands the out- 
look tells us, these ‘‘ people are disgusted with the absence 
of conscientiousness in the teaching of the priests, but they 
know and feel that man cannot live without religion.” 
Any one who goes to them with a warm heart, and who is 
seen to be in earnest, carries with him a passport to their 
favour; and although they will have nothing to do with the 
dominant religion, these working men and women will actu- 
ally attend in crowds at conferences at which Protestant 
pastors or laymen attend. More than this, the Gospel when 
heard for the first time not only commends itself to such, it 
goes home to their hearts with all the freshness of a new 
revelation. The Bible may be banished from the schools, 
but such is the effect of the sure, if slow, work of the 
colporteur, that new interest concerning the Book has been 
awakened in the home. There are, on the other hand, 
many who seem to show increasing hostility to the 
Christian faith. Men occupying municipal or political 
situations will sometimes utter violent tirades against 
revealed religion; and there are of course numbers among 
all classes who become more hardened in their unbelief as 
they advance in years. 

Probably in their way the Government has rather en- 
couraged than otherwise the progress of unbelief and 
atheism ; and in this respect the authorities differ in their 
procedure and sympathies from their predecessors of sixty 
years ago. The educational strides made since the 
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conclusion of the war and the downfall of Napoleon III. 
have been as striking as anything in the history of the 
country; and, as already shown, the popularity of purely . 
secular education can only be explained as a decided re- 
action against the interference of the priests. In twenty 
years the Government grant on account of education has 
increased from less than a quarter of a million sterling to 
nearly seven millions, but in regard to the Scriptures there 
has been retrogression. In 1831 the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society received £400 from the 
Minister of Public Instruction for a supply of 20,000 
Testaments, then officially acknowledged to be ‘the first 
and most salutary of books,” but sixty years after, the 
Bible is not allowed in the national schools. In a word, 
France to-day, in regard to its religion, is a country of 
many contrasts; in some quarters the Scriptures meet with 
violent opposition, the people seem to turn their backs on 
them; the booksellers will not have such a book in their 
shops; and where the evangelical teaching of Reformers 
once blessed the land there is nothing now left to cheer the 
Christian heart. On the other hand, there are not wanting 
those who know what France really needs, and are not 
afraid to speak their mind, knowing as they do that a free 
circulation of the Bible would, by enlightening the people, 
correct many existing evils. Even the colporteurs, who 
pursue one of the most arduous of callings, are often 
encouraged by the fruits which in after-years come of their 
labours; for a Bible may become the seed which develops 
into a congregation of evangelical Christians. On the - 
whole, M. Monod, the principal Bible agent in Paris, is in 
a hopeful mood. ‘‘At the beginning of the century,” we 
are told, ‘‘ there were in the country some 150 Evangelical 
churches; there are now more than 600. LHighty years 
ago these were scattered over forty-three Departments ; 
they are now found in seventy-nine.” This, at all events, 
shows advance, and is especially interesting when taken in 
connection with what is said about the Bible depots: 
** They are ideal book shops—of all others most interesting 
to the lover of sacred learning, and nowhere is the subject 
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a more important one than in France. In that land has 
circulated too long, and from that source has sprung a 
stream of debased intellectual influence—a moral sanies— 
which has tainted other literatures than its own. On the 
other hand, the products of French Christian genius and 
piety are often delicately beautiful; and the depdts here 
and there of that learning, in which everything is pure and 
of a good report, are welcome evidences of the approach of 
a better day.’’ That a better day is coming there are 
cheering signs; for it is a grand fact, that there are to- 
day in France 120 Protestant congregations, all of which 
have come into existence as a result of the reading of 
Bibles sold by the colporteurs. 

We have ample proof that the French people are 
interested in the Scriptures ; for what took place only a year 
or two ago in connection with the version of the New Testa- 
ment by Lasserre is one of the most remarkable things that 
have occurred in the annals of the country. So far as he 
was himself concerned, the translator is said to have 
** practically discovered the four Gospels and, fascinated by 
their charm, translated them into the literary language of 
Dumas and Chateaubriand.” Apparently before they very 
well knew what they were about, or realized what was likely 
to be the result of their action, both the Pope and the 
Archbishop of Paris extended their patronage to the 
enterprise, and, thus encouraged, the public required twenty- 
five editions before their curiosity was satisfied. Nothing 
like this popularity had been expected; and to check the 
curiosity of the nation in a book which Romanists have 
never circulated with enthusiasm, it was ordered to be 
withdrawn from circulation; it was even placed in the 
Index as a prohibited book to “‘the faithful.” The direct 
sale was not the only effect, however; for as a further 
result of the curiosity thus awakened, an extra ten 
thousand copies of the New Testament were sold in Paris. 
The sale of this version was of course phenomenal, but in 
an ordinary year the colporteurs will distribute nearly 
70,000 copies. Among an exclusively Romish population 
of the Pyrenees Orientales, two colporteurs have been 
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known to sell 2,000 copies of the Bible in four months. It 
has ever to be remembered that one part of the country will 
greatly differ from all other parts. Thus in Nismes, still 
interesting on account of its ancient monuments and 
important manufactures and trade, there are found about 
15,000 Protestants, whose presence makes the city the 
greatest anti-Romish stronghold in the country. In sucha 
centre the poor especially seem to be attracted to the 
evangelical meetings. 

With nearly 60,000 Romish priests in the country who 
may generally be supposed not to be in favour of a wide 
distribution of the Scriptures, the dominant church alone 
represents a formidable obstacle to the work in progress. 
There are, however, other things to be taken into account. 
The French ouvrriers are ardent politicians, and as a rule 
their reading rarely extends beyond the pabulum of the half- 
penny newspapers which pander in a somewhat dangerous 
manner to the cravings of their excitable temperament. 
These papers are said to flood the land, and one of them, 
at least, which is published at Paris, appears literally to 
have a larger circulation than any journal in the world. 
We are told that ‘‘such of the working classes as can read are 
so engrossed by this cheap literature that they have neither 
money left wherewith to buy the Scriptures, nor thoughts 
to spare for the citizenship above.” The excitement which 
is imported into French politics is perhaps something 
beyond what we can understand; and hence the country is 
the scene of rapid changes which prove to be in many 
instances merely ephemeral. With heart, body, and soul, 
the people seem to enter into polities which may be said to 
be at once their religion as well as recreation. This may 
in part arise from the ouwvriers harbouring exaggerated or 
altogether mistaken notions in regard to what politics can 
do for them. They have lost all desire for anything better ; 
and many will call themselves Freethinkers without really 
knowing what the word signifies. Christianity is hated 
because it is confounded with Romanism; and in their war 
against puerile superstitions in which no reasoning being 
could believe, they would abolish all religion as completely 
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as the misguided philosophers would have done a century 
ago. Thus it is true, that ‘“‘the spirit of unbelief revenges 
itself for the long tyranny of superstition by the rejection 
of religion altogether.’ In this fatal attitude they are too 
often encouraged by leaders in the Senate or in City 
Councillors, who will even go out of their way to denounce 
the Christian faith as imposture in which educated persons 
especially cannot believe. ‘‘We learned men can believe 
no longer in things from above,” on one occasion remarked 
a Councillor-general, while speaking officially. ‘‘As there 
is no God from whom we may expect help, we will not any 
more place our belief in ridiculous superstitions, but only 
on the earth. If heaven is shut, the earth remains.” 
With such leaders what can be expected of the poor 
ouvrier? At the least he is not worse than his school- 
masters, and in some respects he is better. Whether he 
will acknowledge it or not, he needs something better than 
Atheism to satisfy the cravings of his nature. “Thisis the 
cannon which will make Italy free!” said Garibaldi of the 
Bible; and there are workmen in France who see that the 
same might be said of their own country. 

What France needs more than anything else at the 
present time, is to be delivered from a corrupt Press. In 
reference to the imaginative literature of his native land, 
Dr. Pressensé speaks of ‘‘the turbid stream of infamous 
productions which appeal directly to the vilest passions 
and stir up the foulest dregs of poor human nature.” He 
then refers to one of the daily papers of Paris as being 
‘‘ entirely devoted to this style of literature, which is purely 
and simply an incentive to debauchery.” In large measure 
the writers seem to be both pessimists and fatalists. Then, 
by way of illustrating the injury to the public mind, which 
the dissemination of such notions by Zola and his school 
have effected, he shows that the incredible leniency of 
certain judges in dealing with serious crimes is accounted 
for by the influence of this fatalistic literature by one of 
the well-known journals of the city. Dr. Pressensé adds, 
that “the evil must be glaring indeed when such a journal 
so comments on it.” 
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The work in France is thus interesting because it is 
many-sided; circulating the Scriptures is an exceedingly 
onerous service, but while uncommon obstacles confront 
the pioneers of a better day in one direction, there is never 
wanting encouragement to proceed in another. At present 
France is fast bound in the fetters of unbelief, because, in 
the nature of things, some such reaction against the false 
teaching of centuries was inevitable. We have even to 
make allowances for the exaggerated rhetoric of her public 
men when declaiming against what they take to be 
‘ridiculous superstitions”; for some of the things to 
which they allude would be as absurd in our eyes as in 
theirs, and the Gospel in its purity they do not understand. 
That a better day will come for the sunny land and the 
genial Gallic race, no one can doubt who knows the Gospel 
to be what it is; but it is no wonder if we sometimes are 
discouraged, meanwhile asking ourselves, When will the 
glorious day come on when the Lord will make bare His 
arm to drive back or to annihilate those forces of evil which 
are now oppressing the people ? 

G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
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THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


Tuere have been few more discreditable incidents in our 
political life of late years than the debate on the Parnell 
Commission. It is not our intention to go through its 
wearying and often irritating details again, to discuss the 
comparative merits of the able pleaders on both sides, or 
even to pronounce as to the motion which the House ought 
to have passed. We are quite free to admit that Mr. 
Gladstone’s amendment was open to exception, if it was 
intended as a judicial deliverance on all the findings 
of the Commission. But that was precisely what it did 
not profess to be, and what, in our judgment, it ought not 
to have been. From the outset the Opposition have pro- 
tested against submitting what were really political issues 
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to an outside tribunal constituted of judges, whom it is 
essential in the interests of justice to keep free from the 
shadow of suspicion of political bias. After all, Parliament 
is not prepared to sacrifice rights won by the struggles of 
centuries to judges, even though it may itself have selected 
them. Lord Randolph Churchill has shown that this 
constitutional objection to the tribunal was not confined 
to the Liberal party. The difficulty is to understand how 
any politician who has the slightest pretension to be 
regarded as a statesman can have failed to appreciate its 
strength. The Ministry must often have regretted that 
they did not listen to the wise and patriotic warnings of 
Lord Herschell, albeit they came from an opponent. Un- 
fortunately the House is led by a worthy gentleman whom 
even his friends cannot describe as a great constitutional 
statesman, and whose regard for his ‘‘ old friend Walter” 
disposed him to a line of action which, as we hold, has 
not only damaged the Ministry, but, what is of far more 
importance, lowered the prestige of the judges, and, to a 
certain extent, impaired the authority of Parliament. 

Of course the Ministry scored a majority, though, 
in the House of Commons, a diminished one, while, even 
reduced as it is, its value is largely discounted by the 
incidents of the debate. We have never been among 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s admirers, and if at present 
the indiscriminate abuse which is now being poured upon 
him by the Tory press has awakened some sympathy on 
his behalf, we are very far from admiration still. But the 
fury he has excited in Tory circles is itself a sufficient 
evidence of his power. His speech was vehement in its 
expressions, but it was specially provoking because it was 
unanswerable in its arguments. It did not influence votes, 
except in the way of driving away Mr. Jennings from his 
side. But the fuss made about that singular politician, who 
cut so ludicrous a figure in his anxiety torun away from his 
own amendment, is somewhat unintelligible. What pecu- 
liar claim he has to consideration is not apparent. He is 
known to fame only as the author of a little book entitled 
‘*Mr. Gladstone: A Study,” into which he has con- 
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densed much of the virulence and calumny which Tory 
circles have been accustomed to discharge upon the great 
statesman. But he is a journalist, and one of the 
features of our day is the prominence secured for mem- 
bers of his profession by the favour of others of their 
class. One other advantage Mr. Jennings had: he was 
a friend of Lord Randolph Churchill’s, and he has followed 
in the wake of other friends of his lordship who, having 
profited by his patronage, have then deserted him. If, 
however, Mr. Jennings likes his present position, his taste 
must be peculiar. To announce an amendment with so 
much parade and then withdraw it because of some one 
else’s speech is not dignified, is not even rational. As the 
amendment would not have been carried, nearly as much 
harm was done to the Ministry by its appearance on the 
orders of the House as was likely to result from its being 
actually proposed. It remains an indication of the opinion 
of a Conservative who claims to be independent, while 
his vote testifies to the influence by which his personal 
judgment has been overborne. That Mr. Jennings’ action 
could detract in the slightest degree from the force of Lord 
Randolph’s contention is inconceivable. The real diffe- 
rence between them is that Lord Randolph held that 
justice should be done whatever came of the Government, 
whereas Mr. Jennings’ first thought was for the Ministry, 
and he was content that justice should take thought for 
itself. It can scarcely be denied that Lord Randolph’s 
denunciation acquired increased force from the memo- 
randum he prepared in relation to the appointment of the 
Commission. It was a proof that he does not speak now 
under the influence of petulance or vindictiveness, but had 
remonstrated at the time in the way which an anxious 
friend might have adopted. Further, it afforded further 
evidence, if any were wanting, of the overbearing temper 
in which the Ministry have conducted the whole business, 
and the contempt with which they brave the appeals even 
of their friends. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech in the House of Lords was 
the most significant deliverance during the debates in 
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both Houses, and reveals the secret of the miserable pro- 
cedure. If we are to accept his statements, the object with 
which the Commission was appointed was distinctly a 
political one. The charges against Mr. Parnell and his 
associates are, on the showing of the Prime Minister, of 
secondary importance, the object being to get such a 
report from the judges as would prejudice the Home Rule 
cause. He even goes so far as to minimize the criminal 
significance of the letters in order that he may exaggerate 
the weight of the condemnation pronounced upon the 
political offences which had been committed, and which 
were perfectly well known to his lordship when he made 
the celebrated speech before the election of 1885, in which 
he exulted in the prospect opened to himself and his friends 
by the co-operation of the “criminal conspiracy,” which 
he now denounces in language that may show the bril- 
liancy of his rhetoric, but shows also a singular lack of the 
discretion and self-restraint necessary in a statesman. 
His appeal to the careful terms employed both by himself 
and Mr. W. H. Smith in proposing the Commission sug- 
gests that the whole plan was deliberately laid with the 
view of strengthening the Unionist case by a judicial 
decision—a suggestion which is confirmed by the deter- 
minate refusal to appoint the members according to the 
ordinary practice in such cases, and the use of the party 
majority to create a Commission composed exclusively of 
Unionists. Lord Selborne, the homo pius et gravis, actualiy 
justifies this as a necessity of the position. 





It would not have done to have inquired into the political views of 
the judges, and to have selected two of one way of thinking and two 
of the other way of thinking, so as to get an equally balanced tribunal. 
The result in all probability would have been that the court would 
have been equally divided in opinion. 


That is exactly the point which Liberals have always 
taken, and been condemned for taking as though thev 
were as reflecting on the impartiality of the judges 
for venturing such a suggestion. The only reflection 
cast on these gentlemen for whom such claims are set 
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up, is that they are not exempt from the frailties of 
ordinary mortals. All the world knows that they are not 
and cannot be, and now Lord Selborne publicly avows it. 
It is marvellous, however, that his lordship did not see the 
irresistible conclusion from his own premisses. If an 
‘equally balanced tribunal would have been equally divided 
in opinion,”’ then the unanimity of a tribunal of one shade 
of opinion is absolutely worthless. In truth we should 
have been content with but one representative of Home 
Rule views, who might have had the opportunity of putting 
before his brethren one side of the case which they were 
too prone to overlook. It is not probable that he would 
have convinced them, but he might have modified some 
of their judgments, and if he had not succeeded even to 
that extent, it would have been satisfactory to the world 
to know whether he approved of some of the more startling 
opinions which they have expressed. Take the case of 
Le Caron. To accept the word of an informer whose 
life has been one lie, in preference to that of Mr. Parnell, 
seems to the uninitiated an outrage upon justice and in 
contempt of the ordinary laws of evidence. It would 
surely have been more satisfactory if we could have had 
the decision on this point of a judge who was not one of 
Mr. Parnell’s political opponents. As it stands at present, 
especially after the very candid utterance of Lord Selborne, 
the only people who will attach the slightest value to this 
particular finding are those who are in political sympathy 
with the judges who have declared that they accept the 
testimony of a spy rather than that of their political 
opponent whom he was paid for accusing. But we need 
not enlarge. After Lord Selborne’s statement, following 
on the fiery speech of Lord Salisbury, there remains 
no more to be said. The Commission was meant to sub- 
serve a political purpose, and in order that it might do so, 
it was composed of men whose political opinions made 
them reliable. We do not at all suggest that they were 
unfair. On the contrary, so long as they were dealing with 
matters of personal character and honour they were 
scrupulously just, albeit that justice might have been 
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expected to deal out much severer measure to The Times 
newspaper. It is when they come to deal with the criminal 
conspiracy that their political peculiarities become manifest. 
Our only conclusions are that the task ought never to have 
been imposed upon them, and that now when it is done, 
their report is nothing better than a weapon of political 
warfare, and so far as present appearances go, one that is 
not likely to be of much use to those who have sacrificed 
so much in order to secure it. 

Not the least painful feature in the case is that the 
Government made the vote a party question in the House. 
If the action of Parliament was to have any weight at all, 
it should have had at least a judicial character. But there 
was not even the pretence of that. As soon as it was seen 
that there were members who were somewhat staggered at 
being required to pronounce a verdict without regard to 
evidence on the simple fiat of Mr. W. H. Smith, means were 
promptly taken to bring them to a true sense of their duty. 
It was only consistent with what had gone before that 
Unionist members should vote straight. The majority was 
thus prevented from falling lower than it did, but the 
character of the vote has destroyed its authority. The 
whole case is admirably presented by Lord Rosebery. 


Charges had been made against the Irish members in the grossest 
and foulest language, and in respect of those gross and foul charges the 
accused had been acquitted, and all that had been proved against them 
was that they had been guilty of some minor political offences. 
These charges had been brought against the Irish members at a 
particular time, avowedly with the object of influencing a division in 
the House of Commons, and they were based upon the grossest and 
most outrageous forgeries, which had been recklessly accepted without 
examination into their authenticity, and all this had never been dis- 
covered until the forgeries had done their work in Parliament. If 
ever there was a breach of the privileges of Parliament this was 
one. What did breach of privilege mean if this was not one? And 
yet the Government had thought it worthy of their majority in 
that House and in the House of Commons to refuse to regard it 
as being one. Not by a single sentence had the Government indi- 
cated its reprobation of this wound to the honour of Parliament. 
The Times newspaper, with all its great traditions, must have 
been well aware of the responsibility it incurred in publishing those 
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letters, and he ventured to say that if the truth were told the 
managers of that paper were not less surprised than he was that the 
Government had not thought it necessary to take action in the matter. 
What made the conduct of the Government the worse was that in the 
earlier stages of this transaction they were so extremely anxious about 
the privileges of Parliament that they offered the services of the 
Attorney-General and a public prosecution of The Times at the public 
expense. But that was when they believed the charges to be true. 
Since, however, it had been proved that the charges were false, and 
they had been utterly disproved, not a word had been heard from the 
Government about taking further action. They had offered no 
prosecution ; they had not offered to provide a farthing of expenses, 
and not a whisper had been heard of their thunder, and all because 
the charges had been proved to be false. But what. did it all sum up 
to? What was the real issue? An innocent man was taken and 
tried. Of the tribunal he would say nothirg except that the Govern- 
ment chose it themselves and that in the methods and composition of 
it they did not allow the accused the slightest voice. The tribunal 
found him innocent, and Parliament fined him £40,000 in expenses for 
having been found innocent. That was the net result of the Com- 
mission. 


And now what next? Can any sane man believe that 
these proceedings have made the government of Ireland 
more easy? After all, this is the point to be looked ut. 
A triumph over the Nationalists is a very small matter, 
unless it contribute to the settlement of the long-standing 
controversy between the English Government and the Irish 
people. The result of this whole episode from the publica- 
tion of “ Parnellism and Crime” to the speech of Lord 
Salisbury, has been directly the opposite. The Irish leaders 
come forth from the ordeal more powerful than ever, and 
the Irish people are more bitterly exasperated against 
their slanderers and persecutors. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sir Epwarp Barygs, who has just passed away in his ninety- 
first year, was a remarkable man. The first occasion on 
which I had the pleasure of meeting him was in connection 
with the agitation against the celebrated Minutes of Coun- 
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cil. I was then little more than a stripling, just entering 
on work, while he had already won a high reputation as a 
journalist and a politician. The last time I saw him was 
in September, 1888, after the lapse of more than forty 
years. I had, of course, often met him in the interval ; 
but in the retrospect of our occasional intercourse, these 
two interviews—the first and the last—stand out promi- 
nently, for both were characteristic. In the earlier one he 
was the convinced and strenuous champion of Voluntary 
education, and had come to Newcastle, where I had but 
recently commenced my pastorate, for the purpose of 
holding a meeting in opposition to the Government scheme 
of the hour. It was my privilege to aid him in the work, 
and to form an acquaintance which I always valued. The 
later meeting was in the vestry of East Parade Chapel, Leeds, 
at the annual sermon for the London Missionary Society. I 
was not a little touched when he came up with that gracious 
courtesy for which he was always known. His years might 
well have excused him from attendance on an autumnal 
evening, especially as I learned that he had been present 
at every previous meeting of the Anniversary. But this 
was the man—a loyal servant of Christ, a devoted friend of 
Christian missions, faithful in the discharge of whatever he 
regarded as a duty. Beneath a calm and quiet manner, 
which superficial observers might easily misunderstand, were 
hidden intense convictions and enthusiasms, which were 
strong, if somewhat undemonstrative. Time had, of course, 
told seriously upon him in the long years which had elapsed 
since I first saw him, and yet, remembering what his age 
was, it was wonderful how lightly it had dealt with him. 
And what he had been in the vigour of his manhood, that 
he was in the matured ripeness of his old age, a resolute 
champion of principle, a kind and considerate friend and 
helper—above all, a conscientious Christian. 

Sir Edward Baines was first known to the world asa 
great journalist. Anything less like the modern represent- 
ative of that character it would not be easy to conceive. 
His calm reasonableness was always apparent in the con- 
duct of the powerful newspaper of which he was so long 
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the head. Among English newspapers there is none that 
has a higher and more stainless reputation, and few that 
have exercised more influence than The Leeds Mercury. 
Those who have differed most widely from its opinions on 
many questions (and among these the members of the more 
advanced wing of the Liberal party were often to be found), 
never failed to recognize the ability with which it was con- 
ducted. The editor was a faithful follower of Lord John 
Russell, and brought to the service of the party an honoured 
name and an intelligent advocacy which were invaluable in 
the great district in which it circulated. Many causes have 
helped to develop the robustness. of West Riding Non- 
conformity and Liberalism ; but among these not the least 
powerful was T’he Leeds Mercury. 1 was myself a school- 
boy in the West Riding in the palmy days of the Whigs. 
One of my earliest recollections of political life is the scene 
at the nomination for the West Riding, when Lords Mor- 
peth and Milton carried the Liberal standard, while Mr. 
Stuart Wortley was the representative of Tory reaction. 
I was then a boy of ten, but the impression on my mind 
remains in all its vividness to this day. The great space 
in front of the Wakefield Court House was crowded almost 
to suffocation, and, except in one little corner where the 
blue flags were waving, there was an overpowering display 
of the Liberal colours. It was not to be denied that The 
Leeds Mercury had contributed largely to produce that 
extraordinary popular manifestation, or, to speak more 
exactly, to create the opinion of which it was the expression. 
Its influence in those days was predominant, and if in after 
years it seemed to the more ardent spirits to be lagging 
behind, it was, in fact, always faithful to the principles by 
which it had been inspired from the first and true to the 
traditions of its history. On one point its promoters and 
friends could always pride themselves. It was always con- 
spicuous for the high tone which marked its advocacy. 
The general conduct of its affairs is beyond all praise. The 
man who was able to achieve such a position for a pro- 
vincial newspaper was one of no ordinary power. This 
would probably have been more widely recognized if he had 
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not been a man of pronounced opinions, some of them ex- 
tremely unpopular. A good conscience has to be paid for 
at a heavy price, as our friend continually found. Had he 
been more elastic, more anxious to catch the varying 
breezes of public sentiment, more ready to sacrifice deep- 
rooted convictions to the exigencies of party, he might have 
attained a wider popularity, but he would not have left 
behind him so unblemished and honoured a name. 

It is superfluous to say that it was as a worker in the 
cause of Education that Sir Edward Baines was best 
known. At the beginning of his career he was a decided 
enemy to all interference on the part of the State. He 
believed that voluntary effort was quite capable of provid- 
ing schools for the people, and certainly, so far as speaking 
and example went, he did his utmost to realize this great 
end. The conception was noble, and the exertion put forth by 
the Congregationalists at the time showed a zeal for education 
for which their enemies have not always given them credit. 
They failed, partly because the undertaking was too weighty, 
partly because the set of opinion was against them, and 
still more because there were divisions on the subject 
in their own ranks. Sir Fdward Baines was very slow to 
be convinced, and only yielded at last to the irresistible 
logic of facts. It was a matter of sincere regret to num- 
bers of his friends that they found themselves separated 
from him in the great controversy of 1870. Yet the causes 
of the difference were intelligible enough. He had always 
maintained that religion must enter into education, and on 
that ground was opposed to any action of the State. 
Events had taught him that the State would not stand 
aloof, indeed that it could not do so without suffering the 
people to grow up in an ignorance which was ever more 
menacing to the best interests of society. But he remained 
firm in his other position, that there must be religious 
teaching in the public day schools. Hence the unfortunate 
difference which divided and weakened the Nonconformist 
influence in the settlement of the question. Sir Edward 
Baines did not share the distrust of Mr. Forster, which 
was so common among his brother Nonconformists, and 
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which, I still venture to think, has been justified by 
experience. But the excited feeling roused on both sides 
at the time soon passed away, and Sir Edward lost nothing 
of the respect and affection with which he was regarded 
by all who are capable of appreciating high moral and 
intellectual worth. 

Of course, a man who lives to ninety years of age is 
said to belong to another school than that of to-day. It 
could hardly be otherwise. There must be a time at which 
the receptive powers of a mind, even though it be fresh 
and vigorous as that of Mr. Gladstone, must cease. For 
one so old, Sir Edward Baines was singularly interested in 
all the questions of the day, and retained a wonderful 
amount of vigour. But he had been trained in ideas and 
under influences which belong to another generation, and 
however desirous he might be to keep in touch with the new 
order of things, must sometimes have been greatly startled 
by some modern developments. He was undoubtedly a very 
fine sample of a school to which not only Nonconformity 
but our common Christianity and our own country owe a 
great debt of gratitude. Sneers at Puritanism, whether 
of the seventeenth or the nineteenth century, are very 
cheap, but unless those who sneer can produce something 
nobler and better, they are not deserving of any serious 
regard. Men who endeavour to shape their lives by the 
law of Christ, who apply that law on all occasions and in 
all the varied conditions of public or private duty, who 
will not sacrifice principle to party, and so are not likely 
to sacrifice party to self, are a strength and glory to any 
nation. Among the English Nonconformists there have 
always been such men, and among them the name of 
Edward Baines must always have a high place. May God 
grant that the men educated amid the changed conditions 
and ideas of to-day may be as true to conscience, and serve 
God and their generation as faithfully, as those who have 
gone before. 





Dr. Westcott succeeds Dr. Lightfoot in the See of Durham. 
Delay has been long, leading to a good deal of speculation 
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as to its causes, and calling forth much talk and writing, 
which has not been very wise. The Pall Mall Gazette has 
made itself conspicuous by the way in which it has pressed 
the claims of Canon Liddon, and the denunciation it has 
hurled against the Queen for hindrances she is supposed to 
have placed in the way of his appointment. The rumours 
which have been afloat on the subject, and to which the 
journal gave implicit credence, have been denied, but had 
they been true it is not clear why the Queen should be 
blamed. However journalists and superior persons in 
general may scoff at the Ritualistic controversy, it has a 
very serious side. The vestments and rites about which it 
concerns itself are symbols of principles, and it is round 
them that the battle rages so fiercely. It is quite conceiv- 
able that the Queen herself, or her advisers, may be 
extremely unwilling to have another Bishop of Lincoln case. 
Here, for example, is the true-hearted and liberal, but some- 
what effusive Dean of Manchester, who is so anxious to 
make things look pleasant all round that he admires the 
Primate for undertaking to sit in judgment on one of his 
suffragans but at the same time overflows with regard for the 
“dear Bishop of Lincoln,” apparently because he has supplied 
his Grace with a subject for the exercise of his jurisdiction. 
To outsiders it seems that the Church of England cannot 
afford many more such spectacles, and as Canon Liddon is 
just the man who would obey his conscience, without any 
thought of the consequences of such loyalty, whether to 
himself or the Establishment, and as it is quite possible 
that his conscience might impel him to a course like that 
of Dr. King, the rulers of the Church may reasonably 
hesitate before placing him in a position where he might 
feel himself forced into an act of lawlessness. The Pall 
Mall Gazette is satisfied that he ought to be made a bishop, 
but there are others who have quite as sincere an admira- 
tion of his many gifts who are not’ of the same opinion. 
We know him as one of the most powerful of preachers, 
but the gift of administration is not always added to the 
gift of oratory. There is no more common mistake than 
that of regarding a great preacher as being necessarily a 
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master in every other department. A man achieves a 
reputation in the pulpit, and forthwith a number of foolish 
devotees appeal to him on all varieties of subjects, on the 
majority of which it is probable he has no right to an 
opinion at all, for the simple reason that he knows nothing 
about them. So also with the management of business ; it 
does not follow that he has any aptitude for dealing with 
it because he has marvellous utterance and power of 
speech. To Canon Liddon we may apply George Herbert’s 
expressive phrase, ‘‘ His pulpit is his throne,” and probably 
it is for the best interests of the Anglican Church that he 
should be left to wield the mighty power which he con- 
tinues to exercise there. He might or might not make an 
able bishop, but it would surely be much easier to find a 
man who could discharge the duties of the Episcopate with 
efficiency than one who could enthral with his spiritual 
teaching and eloquence the crowds whom he attracts to 
St. Paul’s. As to his ecclesiastical views, it would be 
improper for a Dissenter to express any opinion how far 
they ought to be regarded as a disqualification for official 
promotion. I must myself plead guilty to a weakness for 
strong and true men, who are not afraid to express what 
they really think and feel, and prefer them to the safe men, 
who are never by any chance found on the unpopular side. 
The Church has plenty of prelates who love the via 
media—perhaps it is not the worse for an admixture of 
a different element. The Bishop of Peterborough often 
startles the world by his keen epigrammatic sayings, but 
he commands respect by a frankness which indicates that 
he is not always thinking of the proprieties which, in the 
view of many, ought always to hedge round a bishop. 
Canon Liddon would show a similar courage, though 
probably his utterances would be in a different direction. 
Possibly the Establishment cannot afford another of these 
explosive forces. 

Of the new Bishop himself no one has anything to say 
but what is good. The only criticism on the appointment 
is that theological scholarship will certainly lose much, 
and it remains to be seen what compensating gain will be 
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secured by the Episcopate. The remarks already made as 
to the preacher, apply at least as strongly to the thinker 
and the scholar. The singular felicity which Dr. Westcott 
has shown in his exposition of Scripture (of which his 
remarkable commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which we intend to notice in our next number is the 
latest example), is no sign that he will be able to 
deal effectually with the grave practical problems which 
must often confront him in the administration of such 
a diocese as Durham. The inspiration of his character 
is felt even by those who know him only through 
his writings, and it will be an invaluable quality in the 
leader of a great company of Christian ministers. In that 
department of his work he has a sphere worthy of himself 
and one in which he is assured of success. But when we 
think of all the toils of his office, the exhausting details 
of confirmations and similar offices, the worry and fret of the 
parochial controversies in which his interference will be 
sought, the time and labour expended in listening to the 
sorrows and grievances, and sometimes, alas, in seeking to 
repair the mischief wrought by the follies of his clergy, it 
is impossible not to regret that the Church and the world 
should lose the blessing it might have reaped from other 
commentaries and other treatises, in order that he may 
devote himself to such labours as these. Dr. Westcott may 
show himself great as a man of affairs, but the Church has 
other statesmen and administrators—as a_ theological 
teacher he, since the death of his friend and predecessor, 
has a position altogether unique. Possibly, indeed, it may 
be for the good of the Church and, what is of far higher 
moment, in the interests of religion that there should be on 
the Episcopal Bench one who is abreast of all the thought 
of the age, and who in the midst of the agitation and 
unrest which are abroad is fully equal to meet the strongest 
enemy in the gate. 





The question of Free Education is one which is being 
pressed forward by the irresistible force of events. The 
Government are apparently not so enamoured of it as when 
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Lord Salisbury threw out his half-promise on the subject. 
It is speaking all too leniently to describe it as a_half- 
promise. His words went very far beyond that, but it is 
his lordship’s weakness as a Prime Minister that he is 
prone thus to sign large cheques without considering how 
they are to be met, and without consulting his colleagues 
as to whether they will share the responsibility. As at 
Newport in 1885, so it was at Nottingham in 1889. But 
these hasty engagements have a habit, extremely awkward 
for the speakers, of claiming fulfilment ; and in the case of 
Free Education it will be peculiarly difficult to evade the 
demand. His lordship has already climbed down con- 
siderably. We fully recognize the importance of the dis- 
tinction which he made between “ assisted’ and “ free” 
education. The former is only a new expedient for propping 
up denomination schools, while conceding the popular 
claim for the abolition of fees. The latter, properly under- 
stood, means a complete system of free schools accessible 
to all, and so graded as to meet the necessities of different 
ages and capacities. The latter is the ideal to keep before 
us. Much needs to be done before it can be reached. The 
duty of the hour is to take care that “‘ assisted education ” 
be not so manipulated as to impose fresh hindrances in 
the way of a truly national system. The wiser friends of 
denominational schools are anxious that the Government 
should move in the direction indicated by Lord Salisbury, 
believing with good reason that they will secure better 
terms from the present Ministry than from any other which 
is likely to follow. It behoves the friends of a national 
system to be on the watch for any proposals which may 
be made. 





In this they are not likely to have the help of Mr. 
Chamberlain. His late speech on the subject is the latest 
development of Liberal Unionism, and it justifies all that 
its most drastic critics have ever said as to its certain 
tendencies. It was, perhaps, not to be expected that the 
member for West Birmingham should record his vote in 
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favour of the great reform which he has done so much to 
raise to its present position. That would have been too 
much in harmony with the actions of those earlier and 
better days, when he was the hope of progressive politicians 
everywhere. But if he could not thus recall his nobler 
self, he might at least have been satisfied with opposing 
Mr. Acland’s amendment on the ground of its inoppor- 
tuneness in the present state of public business. He 
might, indeed, have listened to more generous and, as we 
trust, more politic counsels, for he might safely have 
indulged in the unwonted luxury of voting with his old 
friends, without any fear of disturbing the security of the 
Government for which he is willing to sacrifice so much. 
Is it that he listens too readily to the jfidus Achates on 
whose unacknowledged services he is so fond of insisting ? 
Whatever the reason, there could not well be a more extra- 
ordinary transformation than that presented by Mr. 
Chamberlain in what must be described as his apologia 
for the ‘‘ Voluntary” schools. It may be that he intended 
only to damage the ‘“ Gladstonian”’ party, but what he 
really did was to deal a blow to Free Education, whose 
evil will be limited only by the limitations of his own power. 
So far as it avails at all, its effect will be to throw back one 
movement in which he still professes to be so deeply inter- 
ested, and to which, in its early days, no one contributed 
so largely. He talks of the wonderful conversions in both 
parties on this question, but there is certainly no con- 
version so wonderful as his own. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
champion of the Birmingham League, the resolute oppo- 
nent of Mr. Forster, the author of the ‘‘ unauthorized 
programme,” appearing as the defender of sectarian 
schools, is a spectacle for which even the strange ex- 
periences of past years had not prepared us, and one of 
which, for the sake of political consistency, it is to be 
hoped that the House of Commons will not have many 
examples. The sophistical character of the reasoning was 
on a par with the spirit by which it was prompted. It 
is hard to believe that Mr. Chamberlain can have per- 
suaded even himself that school fees are only another 
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endowment, and that the sole difference between them and 
the amount received from the rates is in the incidence of 
the taxation, which in the one case falls on the whole com- 
munity, whereas in the other it comes upon the parents 
alone. It is curious that this new defender of the existing 
system should so quickly have caught the tone of the 
ecclesiastical school of which he has become the ally. The 
ingenuity of Cardinal Manning has been shown in the 
skilful way in which the worse is made to look like the 
better reason, and a system of injustice defended by an 
appeal to the first principles of liberty. There is the same 
adroit manipulation of words in this plea that the substi- 
tution of a new State grant for the children’s fees is only 
the change of one endowment for another. But it is not 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that concerns us here, so 
much as the fact that he should take up a brief in favour 
of the clerical ascendency which he has so often and so 
eloquently denounced. There could not well be a stronger 
proof that Liberal Unionism tends to the gradual elimina- 
tion of all Liberal opinions from the political creed. 


This Education question seems destined to serve as a test 
for Nonconformist Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain’s extra- 
ordinary volte-face was not to have been anticipated even 
from his recent utterances on the subject. It is not long 
since he gave a deliverance on the question which, with 
the exception of a glowing eulogy on Mr. George Dixon, 
was all that could be desired. Even in that reference 
there was encouragement when we remembered the former 
relations of that gentleman to Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
bitterness of the attack made upon the latter by one on 
whom he now lavishes praises far in excess of qualities or 
service known to the world outside Birmingham. On the 
general question Mr. Chamberlain was then all that the oppo- 
nents of the extension of the denominational system can 
desire. He reminded Canon Gregory and his friends that 
the existing arrangement was a compromise, and that if the 
question was to be re-opened, the other side would have to 
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be heard. It is eminently satisfactory that so sound a view 
should have been put forth at that juncture by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but we could not escape the question—how far was it to 
be carried? The denominationalists have been encouraged 
in their hopes by the schism in the Liberal party, and it is 
not to be denied that if the Unionists are to act on the 
maxim which has hitherto governed their policy, those hopes 
are not without good foundation. Recent events have fully 
justified all the anxiety that has been felt on this point 
from the outset, but there has been nothing so pronounced 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. What new turn in political 
affairs led him to speak in a style so inconsistent even 
with the deliverances of his Unionist days, we are not able 
to divine. It, however, has been made clear alike by his 
speech and the action of the Unionists in the House on 
Mr. Mundella’s motion relative to the York and Salisbury 
cases, that these gentlemen are prepared to sacrifice the 
cause of national education for the sake of propping up this 
reactionary Government. It is for their Nonconformist 
supporters to ask themselves whether they are prepared to 
pay so heavy a price for the prolongation of the Home 
tule struggle. 


The debate on the denominational aggressions at York 
and Salisbury confirms the worst fears of Nonconformists 
as to the vanity of any trust in Unionist politicians. The 
resolutions of the Central Nonconformist Committee, that 
is of the Birmingham Committee, are very instructive when 
looked at from this point of view. They appear without 
any name, but it is perhaps not unfair to assume that 
they express the views of Nonconformists with Unionist 
proclivities. We would press upon politicians of this 
type the uselessness of all such resolutions so long as 
the present Government remains in power. The notion 
that it is leavened with Liberal principles can impose only 
on those who are willing and even ready to be deceived. 
In this matter of education, at all events, Ministers deserve 
credit for candour. They mean to further the interests of 
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denominational schools, and distinctly say so. Whatever 
else may happen, it is certain that their continuance in 
office must mean a considerable strengthening of the 
sectarian system. They care not what resolutions may be 
passed so long as they can get votes from those who will 
submit to injustice done to themselves in order that they 
may defeat the aspirations of Ireland. Even in these 
‘resolutions’ there is a fling at Mr. John Morley. We 
are not disposed to condemn it, for we cannot approve of 
Mr. Morley’s suggestion. But it should be judged for what 
it is and what it is really worth. It is an honest attempt 
to meet a difficulty continually urged by Mr. Foster that 
Roman Catholics and others were conscientiously opposed 
to unsectarian teaching. We hold that the solution is 
absolutely impracticable, and that Nonconformists should 
have nothing to do with any suggestion of compromise. 
If it is to come it should be offered to them, certainly not 
proposed by them. But if Mr. John Morley has made a 
mistake, it is the mistake of a sincere friend of free educa- 
tion and should be regarded accordingly. The essential 
parts of his scheme are those laid down by this very “‘ Cen- 
tral’? Committee. The clause to which objection is taken 
is only a provision for the purpose of securing a satisfactory 
settlement. 


The bye-elections of the quarter have not been comforting 
to the Government. Their Pyrrhic victory at Stamford 
was hardly less ominous than their defeat at North St. 
Pancras, for it meant a more decided change of opinion— 
a change, in fact, which suggests that the seat might have 
been won with a little more strenuous effort. On the 
other hand, Partick has been snatched out of the fire, 
though with extreme difficulty, and Ayr has been recovered. 
So much false pretence has been set up in relation to bye- 
elections that we have no desire to add to it by minimizing 
the latter defeat. It is mortifying, because it breaks the 
record; but when The Times writes about its being a blow 
to Sir W. Harcourt, a sure sign that the “tidal wave” in 
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favour of Mr. Gladstone is on the ebb, we can only say 
‘‘bosh.” As to the tidal wave, this is the first time that 
its existence has been recognized in Printing House Square. 
The writer of the article knew perfectly well that, so far 
from the direct result being a discouragement, it had been 
foreseen from the first, and he knew also the circumstances 
under which it occurred. Still, we accept it as a check, 
and a check by which Liberals should be warned. It is 
idle to expect that the enthusiasm of the people will be 
aroused by the Irish question alone, or that the Irish 
members will have the same influence on constituencies as 
they had when they first appeared as the victims of 
Coercion. No doubt the Home Rule controversy must 
be settled before any further advance can be made. But 
it is quite possible to concentrate too much attention upon 
it. So far as Ayr is concerned, however, it can only be 
said that if the Unionists are encouraged by it, they bad 
better take advantage of the breeze of popular favour, in 
which they believe, and appeal to the country. This is 
the decisive test as to the feeling of the nation—why not 
try it? 
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MANSFIELD COLLEGE.* 


Tats is a valuable and suggestive record of one of the 
most interesting incidents in the recent history of Non- 
conformity. There is no hidden design, no polemic pur- 
pose, no defiant action in the opening of a Congregational 
Theological Hall at Oxford. If it had been possible to 
avoid the use of the term “ College” it would have been 
better, for it may suggest an idea of competition which 
does not exist ; in truth, it creates a mistaken impression 
as to the object which the founders of Mansfield have in 
view. There can be no rivalry with the older colleges, 
seeing that Mansfield has a sphere lying altogether apart 
from them. Not the less was the opening of such an 


* Mansfield College, Oxford. (London: James Clarke & Co.). 
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institution a matter of intense interest to Nonconformists 
generally, and to Congregationalists in particular. For 
good or for evil it must exercise a powerful influence on 
the future of the Free Churches in England. It would be 
folly to close our eyes to the dangers, but it must not be 
forgotten that they are just the dangers which attend every 
attempt to rise out of the more limited and denominational 
habits of the past into the higher and wider national life 
which has opened before us, and whatever they be they 
must be faced at some point. On the other hand, the 
possibilities of increased usefulness are immeasurable. It 
was not wonderful, therefore, that the opening days in 
October last should have stirred the hearts of English 
Congregationalists everywhere. The scene was a me- 
morable one, and we have here just a memorial worthy 
of the occasion. Dr. Dale’s eloquent sermon and Dr. 
Fairbairn’s remarkable address left nothing to be desired 
in the way of exposition of the views of the promoters and 
enforcement of the claims of the institution. To these are 
added a report of the speeches at the luncheon and the 
breakfast to representative guests, and last, but not least 
in value, the sermon preached on the first Sunday morn- 
ing by Dr. Ray Palmer, the distinguished American. Great 
credit is due to the publishers for the elegant form in which 
the volume has been got up, and we can only express our 
hope that it will find a place in every Dissenter’s home. 
The introductory narrative by Mr. W. B. Selbie, one of the 
assistant tutors, is an excellent piece of work. The case 
in favour of such an institution is so admirably put by two 
members of the University that we extract it in full : 


He (Dr. Fairbairn) had stated his difficulties about a Congregational 
College in Oxford, especially his fear lest it should introduce a sectional 
spirit or sectarian conflicts into a place where both ought to be alto- 
gether unknown. The one friend answered by a series of questions: 
“‘Do you send your sons to Oxford? and have you any right to feel 
yourselves intruders where they are made welcome? They come here 
inexperienced and unformed, with religious beliefs bound up with the 
religious associations and customs of their homes, and it is certain that 
they will here pass through an intellectual and religious crisis, grave 
in proportion to their strength and integrity of mind. Is it not your 
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clear duty to have here men who shall be able to help your sons at 
the moment when they so much need help?” The other friend then 
said: “ Let me put the matter from another point of view. Do not 
ask, What advantage can be gained by coming to Oxford? or what 
dangers have we to fear? Ask rather, What is your duty? Here, 
then, are two great intellectual forces in continual collision in the 
sphere of religion—the ecclesiastical and the agnostic. Many of our 
best men accept the agnostic simply because they cannot accept the 
dominant ecclesiastical position, and they see no other alternative in 
religion. Were you to represent here a spiritual and reasonable, yet 
evangelical and living, Christianity, many of the men that are now 
lost to faith would be certainly saved. Consider, therefore, whether 
you do not owe it to your consciences, your country, and your history, 
to secure for your ideal of religion fit representation in Oxford.” Once 
the question was presented as one of duty; it entered the region of 
grave discussion and even of practical politics. 


Fortified by such an opinion as this, we can well afford 
to despise the querulous and petulant tone indicating a 
spirit of mistrust largely due to misunderstanding which 
found expression in an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
which, however, was useful in calling forth a singularly 
able reply in a succeeding number of The Speaker. En 
passant, we may note the important service which that 
promising new journal is rendering to Free Church 
thought. There is not the slightest approach to sectarian- 
ism about it. But its editor, who was the son of one of 
the most respected Congregational ministers in the North 
of England, is in thorough accord with the best forms of 
Congregational thought, and secures for them true and 
efficient expression. This reply to Macmillan is in the 
best style, and we can almost thank the critic in Macmillan 
for calling forth so thorough and rigorous a defence. In 
carrying the war into the opposite camp, and charging the 
superior persons with the Philistinism they are so fond of 
deprecating, the writer shows remarkable controversial skill. 
**'The mystic and the superior person, the Erastian and the 
agnostic,” he says, “ may prefer to possess his soul in peace, 
not knowing nor caring whether there be such a thing as a 
Dissenter—we can understand their choice—but after all 
the fact remains that the Universities are places of national 
education. Can we say to the Puritan or the Anglican who 
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wishes to enter, ‘Welcome, if you will leave your religion 
at our door’? Surely this is the very note of Philistinism, 
for it is as though we should say, ‘ In our hands alone are 
the oracles of God.’” The truth could not well be more 
admirably put. 

We are extremely glad that Mr. Selbie’s narrative lays 
special stress on the fact that Mansfield is a Congregational 
Theological Institution. So much has been said about 
the value of the institution to the Free Churches generally, 
that a fear has been excited in some minds that the 
distinctively Congregational character of the foundation 
might be forgotten. For ourselves, we have no such fear. 
There ought to be no rivalry between the Free Churches of 
England, and while, of course, Congregationalists have to 
care for their own denominational interests, they need not 
fear that those will ever be injured by the hospitable spirit 
in which Mansfield will open its doors to any students who 
desire to profit by its teaching. 
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Athanasius. By H. R. Reynotps,D.D. (R.T.S.) This admirable 
little monograph is one of a series which is being issued by the Tract 
Society, and which is calculated to subserve an important purpose in 
the education of our young people in subjects of Church history, about 
which there is too much ignorance. To say that the present volume 
is worthy of the reputation of its author is to pronounce very high 
commendation. For Dr. Reynolds is peculiarly fitted to deal with 
such a subject, and to deal with it in the most attractive manner. He 
is himself a distinguished theologian, and one who is capable of re- 
viewing the conflicts of the past, not only with that keen appreciation 
of the contending opinions which is the result of extensive reading, but 
what is of equal importance, in that sympathetic temper which helps to 
a fair judgment of the combatants themselves. Besides this, he has a 
considerable faculty which may be called (if the paradox can be par- 
doned) the historic imagination, and writes in a bright and picturesque 
style. Athanasius is a character to his taste, for with all his remark- 
able gentleness of spirit and manner Dr. Reynolds has a wonderful 
amount of fervour and enthusiasm. The story itself is extremely 
stirring, with not a little dramatic interest attaching to it; and we 
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know of no book in which it is told with the same fulness of informa- 
tion, and the same vividness of presentation, as in this little book of Dr. 
Reynolds’s. As an example of his historic insight, take the follow- 
ing brief sentence on that fourth century of which so many hard 
things have been said: ‘Criticism is always being forced upon 
believers. Notwithstanding all the defects of ecclesiastics, the passions 
of princes, the ambition of courtiers and prelates, the arrogance of 
philosophers, yet the Christian consciousness of the fourth century, 
led by the spirit of truth, came to the conclusion that it must, could, 
and would cling as for dear life to the unity of God, to the real 
humanity of Jesus, and to the eternal essential Divinity of the Christ ; 
that no element of this sublime trilogy could be, or need be, sacrificed.” 
As to the so-called Athanasian Creed, Dr. Reynolds seems to regard it 
as a hymn or homily. Of course when treated in that light it assumes 
an entirely different character from a creed imposed upon ministers 
or members of a church. In whatever character it is to be taken, 
however, we cannot reconcile ourselves to its damnatory clauses. Dr. 
Reynolds’s brief account of its history is worth quoting. ‘ But there 
are many reasons for concluding that the commonly called Creed 
of Athanasius, the hymn or homily commencing Quicunque vult, did 
not receive its final form until the ninth century, and that the peculiar 
rhythm and series of antithetical sentences pervading long portions 
of the symbol are far more due to Augustine than to Athanasius.” 


“‘ Story of the Nations.” The Barbary Corsairs. By StaNLEY LANE- 
Poor. (T. Fisher Unwin.) At first sight this volume seems to be 
somewhat out of place; for the Barbary Corsairs can hardly be 
regardedas a “ nation” so much as a congregation of pirates, who occu- 
pied a little island which, though really a part of Europe, had so 
central a position that they were enabled to sweep down upon the 
narrow seas, and so far to maintain their own supremacy that they 
could plunder all comers. For three centuries (says Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole) they levied black-mail on all who had any dealings in the 
Mediterranean. Theirs was, in short, a cave of Adullam, from which 
these rovers continually issued forth and became at once the scourge 
and the scandal of Christendom. But though they were not a nation, 
their story is one full of variety and interest. It has never been told 
with the same fulness and continuity as in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
volume, which is in every sense worthy of the subject, and forms an 
important addition to an extremely valuable series. As might be 
expected, the book is full of stirring adventures. The life of the Corsair 
was necessarily one of feverish excitement, courageous daring, though 
also of unscrupulous and unprincipled aggression, and often of cruelty 
approaching to brutality. The narrative leads us, however, into one 
of the bye-paths of history in which, while there is much that we must 
condemn, there is much also that is extremely suggestive. 
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Blind Love. By Witxte Coturs. 8 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This last product of Wilkie Collins’s pen bears traces of the old cunning 
of his hand, though alas it is considerably removed in merit from those 
earlier works which produced such sensation, and in fact made his 
great reputation. Possibly it is unfair to regard this as a decay of 
power. It is of the very nature of stories constructed on his idea that 
they should gradually lose their power of attraction. It would require 
almost a preternatural effort to repeat such impressions as were pro- 
duced by the ‘* Woman in White,” “ No Name,” or the ‘* Moonstone.” 
To us the surprise is that the author was able to maintain so much of 
freshness and variety even to the end. The faults of the plot in the 
present story are just what might have been anticipated. The action 
is more complicated, the events less probable, the sensationalism alto- 
gether more pronounced. Still, if this be a second-class novel for Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, there are few if any writers of the day who might not be 
proud of it as a chef @euvre, so far as the construction of plot is con- 
cerned. The general effect, however, is not a pleasant one. When 
love is so blind as to reach the degree of infatuation shown by the 
heroine, it has a repellent rather than attractive influence. Even the 
misfortunes do not call forth our pity because we feel them to be so 
justly deserved. 


For the Love of a Lass. A Tale of Tynedale. By Austin CuarE, 
2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) This is a story of a wild country 
district, and of a comparatively rude time. The scene is laid in the 
borders of Northumberland and Cumberland, in a region which even 
now must be regarded as remote, and which, in the days to which the 
story refers—the time of the Derwentwater rebellion of 1715—was 
almost cut off from the world altogether. All the characters belong 
to the district, small farmers or labourers and their feminine relations. 
There is a long realism about the portraiture of these people and their 
doings which has its own interest, but it cannot be said that any one 
of them is really attractive. The old farmer and his wife are both 
extremely natural, but the wife, who is also the step-mother of the 
heroine—if so she can be called—is as disagreeable as she is natural. 
As to the ‘‘ lass” for whose love two rustic rivals contend, she is too 
much of a coquette to command any particular sympathy. The tale 
is not without its excitement ; the plot sustains the attention of the 
reader, and in some of the scenes there is considerable power ; but as 
a whole there is a harshness about the entire atmosphere, the effect 
of which is not pleasant. 


The Questions of the Bible. Edited by W. Carnettey. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) This is an exceedingly interesting and useful compilation. 
Great importance attaches to the questions of the Bible. As Dr. Green 
very rightly observes in the valuable and suggestive preface to the 
volume, “ Many of the highest truths connected with the relations of 
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God to man are conveyed in an interrogative form. The commands 
of the Most High appeal to man’s sense of duty, His promises and 
threatenings to their fears and hopes; but His questions search the 
conscience, challenging the soul’s most earnest consideration, and 
silencing those who would ‘ reply against God.’” We commend the 
book to our readers, and especially to ministers and conductors of 
Bible classes, as the persons who are most likely to profit by it. They 
will find it helpful to them not only in their own private study of the 
Scriptures, but also in stimulating others to search them also. 


Witch, Warlock, and Magician. By W. H. Davenport Apams. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is an important contribution towards 
“the History of Human Error” which was undertaken by Mr. Augus- 
tine Caxton. The book is well written, and affords abundant evidence 
of diligent research and careful and conscientious study. It is divided 
into two parts, In the first part we have an interesting sketch of the 
rise and progress of magic and alchemy in England, together with “ : 
narrative of the lives of our principal magicians. ‘The second,” says 
Mr. Adams,” is devoted to an historical review of witchcraft in Great 
Britain, and an examination into the most remarkable witch-trials, in 
which I have endeavoured to bring out their peculiar features, pre- 
senting much of the evidence adduced, and in some cases the so-called 
confessions of the victims, in the original language.” The volume as a 
whole presents us with a melancholy picture of the weakness of the 
human mind when left to itself, and its liability to fallinto the grossest 
errors and the most degrading superstitions. It shows us, however, 
how widespread and deeply rooted is the belief in an unseen world. 


Feet of Clay. Woven of Love and Glory. By Ameuia E. Barr. 
(London: James Clarke and Co.) These new productions of Mrs. 
Barr’s pen are marked by that purity of tone, lucidity of thought and 
style, care in the structure of the narrative, and effective portraiture 
of life and character, which have secured for her a well-deserved 
reputation. They are never dull or commonplace, and they are free 
from that sermonizing which makes some well-intentioned stories 
with a religious or moral purpose very wearisome. But they are 
healthy in their character and influence. 


Passion’s Slave. By Ricnarp AsHe Kine. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. King’s theme is very similar to that of Wilkie Collins, 
but here the victim is of the sterner sex, though one who was singu- 
larly lacking in the strength by which it ought to be distinguished if 
it is to maintain its boasted authority. The contrast between the two 
principal female characters is drawn with considerable effect. The one 
is an artful, cunning self-seeker, who reminds us of Becky Sharp; 
the other a true-hearted, self-sacrificing girl. The hero, if so he is to 
be called, falls a victim to the devices of the former, and reaps the 
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righteous reward of his infatuation. The plot is well conceived and 
cleverly told. But for the honour not only of the sex but even of 
humanity, we would fain hope that Claire, the designing intriguer, has 
no actual prototype. In a desire to emphasize his teaching, Mr. King 
has run into a little exaggeration in his picture. 


To Call Her Mine, &e. The Holy Rose, &e. By Watter BEsAnt. 
(Chatto and Windus.) These volumes contain a collection of some of 
Mr. Besant’s shorter stories. Many of them have previously appeared 
as Christmas numbers, and though of course they will scarcely bear 
comparison with the author’s larger and more important books, they 
have considerable merit. Mr. Besant never writes without extreme 
care, and indeed seems as anxious to give an air of finish to a slight 
sketch as to an elaborate story. Very few of these, however, can be 
regarded as mere sketehes. They are complete stories, which will be 
all the more acceptable to numbers because of their brevity and their 
condensed force. There is no writer of fiction of the day who seems 
to have so high a sense of the responsibility of his functions and is so 
anxious to make his books a power for enlarging the sympathies and 
quickening the conscience of his readers. This is manifest in all these 
stories. 


The Footprints of the Revealer: The Gospel from God. By the 
Rev. WaLtterR Morison, B.A., D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) This 
book contains a clear, concise, and comprehensive statement of “ the 
grounds for belief in Christianity,” intended for young men who “ are 
thoughtful and earnest enough to be inquirers.” Lucid in style, 
sympathetic in spirit, and convincing in argument, it cannot fail to be 
very helpful to the class for whom it is designed. The writer is 
exceedingly frank and fearless in his examination and discussion of 
the intellectual difficulties which often beset young men in their 
endeavours to arrive at the truth, and leaves no stone unturned in 
order to make smooth paths for their feet to walk in. We trust that 
his endeavours to convince the doubter and to guide the perplexed may 
be crowned with abundant success, and that many a young sceptic 
may be induced through the reading of this book to become not 
faithless but believing. 


The Biblical Illustrator. By Rev. Josepn §. Exextu. St. Luke. 
Vol. I. (James Nisbet and Co.) We are glad to mark the progress of 
this truly monumental undertaking. The present volume everywhere 
bears traces both of industry in thecollection and skill in the choice of 
its materials. The short homilies and quotations which are to be 
found scattered so thickly throughout the volume are not of the 
trashy description sometimes to be found in homiletic commentaries. 
They are for the most part taken from the writings of divines of well- 
known and acknowledged excellence, and are such as maybe read and 
studied with advantage by all who are on the outlook for fresh thoughts 
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and striking illustrations. But the most valuable part of the book, in 
our opinion, is that part which answers more exactly to the description 
given of it in the title, viz. the anecdotes. These are not only good, 
but they are generally such as are not to be found in other collections. 


The Hebrew Bible and Science. By Rev. W. Cottins BapGer, 
M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This is a small but useful contribution 
towards the solution of the problem how to reconcile Scripture and 
Science. Mr. Badger’s aim and endeavour are to show that “Serip- 
ture, when rightly understood, and Science, when correctly stated, 
throw light on each other; thus proving that the Word and the work 
of God are in completest harmony.” 


God in Business. By J. Latnam. (J.S. Nisbet and Co.) This 
book is designed to draw attention to an important truth, and one 
which is oft forgotten, viz., that God is interested in the temporal 
as well as the spiritual welfare of His children, and that His help 
may be asked for and expected in business as well as in everything 
else. This truth is illustrated and enforced by a great variety of 
facts ‘“* obtained by means of personal letters in answer to the question 
Does God assist the Christian in business ?), from public utterances, 
and from other well authenticated sources.’”’ The book is well fitted 
to inspire fresh hope and confidence in many doubting and desponding 
Christians. 

The Parables of the Old Testament. By Atrrep Barry, D.D. 
D.C.L. (S.P.C.K.) This is an unpretentious, but a useful and 
instructive, volume. It deals with a comparatively unfamiliar sub- 
ject, and one which has not received the attention it deserves. 
Though, as the writer points out, the teaching of the Old Testament 
was of a preparatory character leading up to the perfect Revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we may obtain from it a great deal of know- 
ledge of an exceedingly profitable kind, if we will only read it in the 
light which is cast upon it by the New Testament. Dr. Barry’s 
reatment of the subject is both thorough and comprehensive. He 
considers the parable as a narrative from real life, as fable, as 
allegory, as spoken or acted riddle, as symbolic vision, as proverb, 
and as figurative prophecy. 

Every-Day Heroes. Compiled from Public and Private Stories. 
(S.P.C.K.) This book contains stories of bravery during the Queen’s 
reign, 1837-1888. It is designed to show that courage and self- 
sacrificing devotion are not confined to the battle-field, and that 
peace has her victories as well as war. ‘Our heroes,”’ says the 
writer, “are all round us. They have saved life when jeopardized in 
the bowels of the earth; they have snatched it from the jaws of a 
fiery death ; they have rescued it from the grasp of the angry ocean.” 
The sketches contained in this book are examples of that “ self- 
sacrificing devotion to our common race” which happily is becom- 
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ing more and more a matter of every-day occurrence. Such a book, 
full as it is of records of golden deeds done in our own day, cannot 
fail to have a good influence on all who read it. We trust it is only a 
first instalment, and that it will be followed by others of a similar kind. 


Wellington; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke 
of Wellington. By G. LarHom Browne. (8.P.C.K.) Mr. Browne 
has here given us the story of Wellington’s life as it is told of himself 
in his Despatches and Letters, or as it is related by his comrades and 
intimate friends. Wellington was pre-eminently a man of action, but 
he was also a man of thought, and his opinions as they are expressed in 
his speeches have an interest for us second only to that which we feel 
in his campaigns, and are useful as helping us to understand his 
character and his career, both as a warrior and a statesman. A 
popular life of the Iron Duke was certainly needed, and this book will 
go a long way to supply the want. It abounds in characteristic 
anecdotes and incidents, which throw a flood of light on his private as 
well as his public life. 


Modern Miracles : Being Manifestations of God’s Love and Power. 
By Lema THomson; with Preface by Rev. A. Mactaren, D.D. This 
little book contains interesting records of striking cases of conversion 
which have occurred in the experience of the writer. As showing 
the power of a living Christ working amongt us to-day, the facts told 
in it have (as Dr. Maclaren, in his valuable preface, observes) a dis- 
tinct credential value. They prove that the gospel is still, as of old, 
the power of God to the salvation of every one that believeth. They 
may also serve to encourage some who are already working, and 
stimulate others to undertake similar work to that of which some of 
the results are told here. 


Foreshadowings of Christianity. By E. JoskPpHINE PEEKOVER, 
With Preface by Anne W. Richardson, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is an interesting endeavour to point out some features in the 
heathen religions of the world ‘‘ which correspond in great measure 
with the truths of the Christian faith.” That the study of com- 
parative religion has become increasingly common of late is a fact’ 
which no one wil deny, nor is it one that need be regretted. So far 
from being a hindrance to the gospel, if rightly pursued, it muy 
become an important aid to faith in Christ and Christianity. As the 
writer of this book very properly observes, ‘it should deepen our 
conviction of the reality of the great facts of our religion, when we 
see them corroborated by the opinions prevalent in the human mind 
throughout all centuries and among various races of the earth; and 
should help to show us that truth is always the same, though men’s 
conceptions of it vary from age to age.” It may also prove ex- 
ceedingly useful to missionaries in heathen lands, by enabling them to 
discern the elements of truth which are contained in the different 
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religions with which they have to do. What is wanted is, that the 
few grains of wheat be winnowed from the mass of chaff in which 
they are mixed up, so that by recognizing what is good in the hetero- 
geneous systems of Paganism they may be the better able to expose and 
to denounce that which is evil. Such a mode of dealing with heathen 
religions is far more likely to be efficacious than of condemning them 
wholesale, as though they were wholly bad. At the same time great 
care should be taken not only to show the vast superiority, but to 
insist upon the exclusive claims of Christianity as the one true faith 
to which all other faiths are destined to give place, as the shadows flee 
away before the rising sun. 


Seven Promises Expounded. By Donatp Fraser, M.A., D.D. 
This is a clear, simple, earnest, and: practical exposition of the seven 
promises contained in the messages to the seven churches in the pro- 


vince of Asia. 

Joshua: His Life and Times. By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. (J. 
Nisbet and Co.) This is an able and well-written book. Mr. Deane 
is quite up to date with his information, and has embodied in his 
narrative “the latest identifications of Biblical sites.’”’ He is also 
very frank and candid in his examination and discussion of “ kittle ” 
points, such, e.g., as the destruction of the Canaanites. His remarks 
on this much-controverted subject are so exceedingly wise and weighty 
that we should like to have quoted them, but the limits of our space 
forbids. All we can do, therefore, is to refer our readers to the book 
itself, assuring them that they will find in it a great deal of thoroughly 
interesting and instructive matter. 


A Dream of the North Sea. By James Runciman. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) Mr. Runciman has a thrilling story to tell about the Deep 
Sea Fishermen, and he tells it in a very graphic and animated 
style. The book is to some extent an account of the good work that 
has been done in connection with the Deep Sea Mission, for which the 
author has evidently conceived an intense admiration. In his dedica- 
tion to the Queen he speaks of it in words of glowing eulogy. ‘In 
the wild weather,” he says, “‘ when the struggle for life never slackens 
from hour to hour on the trawling grounds, the great work of the 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, like some mighty Pharos, sheds light 
on the troubled darkness, and brave men, in hundreds, are thankful 
for its wise care and steady helpfulness.” The beautiful ‘* Dream of 
the North Sea,’ as Mr. Gordon shows in his preface, is not altogether 
a dream, and it is the design of this very fascinating book to show 
how far it has been realized. It is eminently fitted to awaken the 
sympathy of its readers on behalf of the brave smacksmen in whose 
interests it is written. 

We are compelled to postpone till our next reviews of ‘ Strafford ” 


and ‘** Cromwell,” Westcott’s ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews,” the two great 
dictionaries, ‘‘ John G. Paton,” &e., &e. 
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__ Society OF GREAT BRITAIN; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, 
__ MEDICAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an in- 
dependent ana ysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not 
found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from ‘ 
fe artificial colouring matter..awe 
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‘A better, purer, or more usefully durable \ ] 5 
Soap cannot be made. 
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SOAP } 


De «x x SCOTLAND. os 
STEVENSON McADAM, "Esg.Ph. D.&e.} J 


_LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 7 a 
HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ ; 
Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately at 
different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure 

and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and 
practically devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient 
properties in a high degree, and it may therefore be used with great 
advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children 
and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by 
2 the impure and caustic nature of ordinary soap. 
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‘Dr. REDWOOD,Ph.D.,F.C.S.,F.1.C.,&c._ 


__ PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY & PHARMACY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL 


Society OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ROM frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the 
properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
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free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
’ greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 
) - Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
» upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable | 


perfume. iT MAY BE REPRESENTED AS A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. \ 
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___ DUBLIN, AND CHEMIST TO THE APOTHECARIES’ HALL, OF IRELAND. 
I HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Soap, obtain- 
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ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations I am 7) 

enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is tree 
from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. | cannot 
Speak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 
Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent Soaps, imita- 
i tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
h injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
)->_ and I have found in thein over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. 

} Z need hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful. | 
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DIscoOUNTS FOR THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURE CAMERAS, LENSES, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


‘OPTIMUS’ 


‘OPTIMUS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS | ‘OPTIMUS’ MAGAZINE CAMERA 
With Tripod and every necessary complete. ictures 44 by 3} inches. 
Carries Twelve The mos 


Dry Plates, convenient 
yet invented, 





No ay ri aa 
Dark Slides 2 
Dark Slides. Dales. 
with Rectilinear 

° + - Lens and 

Plates changed * ~~ 
es £9 10s. by turning + \aeues Shutter, 
—— a Button. £6 6s. 


‘OPTIMUS’ 
CAMERAS AND LENSES. \ “ec4sF 


“Optimus” Rapid Euryscope. 

on 5 by 4 7 by 5 9 by 7 10 by 8 

“The ‘OPTIMUS RAPID EURY- oy 94/6 126/- 220/- 
SCOPE.’ With its full aperture of “ Optimus” Wide-Angle Euryscope. 
13 in. (its equivalent focus being 11 in.), 5 by 4 by 5 9 by 7 10 by 8 
defines with EXTREME BRILLI- 63/- 94/6 126/- 220/- 
ANCY, and when used with a stop it 
easily covers a 10 by 8 plate to the 
corners, which is larger than that en- 
graved on the mount as its possibility. 
Working as it does with such a LARGE 
APERTURE (F/6 approx.), it serves as 
@ portrait and group Lens, as well as a 
landscape and copying objective. Ther« 
is no doubt of its proving a most USE- * Optimus” Quick-Acting Portrait. 
FUL LENS.”—J. Traitt Taytor, Diam 2 inches. 2% inches. 34 inches. 


British Journal of Photography. 90/- (1b) 120/- (2p) 180/- (3p) 


‘OPTIMUS’ EURYSCOPE, 


“Optimus ” Rapid Rectilinear. 
5 $ ; : : Lo 45 13 in 
33/- 45/- 49/6 64/- 2/6 1127/6 1426 180)- 225/- 
‘*Optimus ” Wide-Angle Symmetrical. 


: ; + ? t +8 t 
39/- 52/6 82/6 127/6 142/6 180/- 226/- 


‘We are pleased to find upon trial 


r Rayment’s Patent Camera (Long Focus). 


that the lens [‘ Optimus’ Rapid Recti- 
linear] sent for review is really an 
EXCELLENT INSTRUMENT.”— 
Photographic News. 

“PORTRAIT LENS.—The 
‘Optimus’ Lenses are MODERATE 
in PRICE, and yield most excellent 
results.”"—Amateur Photographer. 

“T should strongly recommend 
Rayment’s Camera. It is LIGHT, 
COMPACT, very RIGID, and extends 
to about double the usual focus.”— 
Amateur Photographer. 


Price includes 3 Doubles Dark Slides, 
Sby4 G6hkby 4} 8kby 64 10by8 12by10 15 by 12 
126/- 145/- 168/- 212/- 258/- 314/- 
“ Optimus” Camera (Long Focus). 
Price includes 3 Double Dark Slides. 
5by4 6hby 4} Stby64 10by8 12by10 15 by 12 


133/- 137/- 175/- 227/- 275/- 333/- 


Wide-Angle Camera (Long Focus). 
Price, including 3 Double Dark Slides. 


{iby St 5Sby4 Ghby 4% S8hby64 10by8 12by10 15 by 12 
140/- 146/- 165/- 188/-  235/- 288/- 350/- 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


99, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 













































USED IN AND VALUED BY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN ALL PARTS 
_ OF THE KINGDOM. 
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THE UNIQUE WINE FOR HOLY COMMUNIO! 


- commended by Dr. Temple, Bishop of London, and Archdeacon Farraz } 
loyed by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, and in thousands 
Londen and other Churches in all parts of Great Britain, India, and the Colo 


Opinion of a Minister of Nearly Forty Years’ Experien 


* TREASURE TROVE.’ “Messrs. Hicks & Co., 27, George Street, I 
Your Vixo Sacro is the very best Communion Wine I have met with durin 
of between thirty and forty years. I have tried many kinds, but have nev 
any I think so admirably suited as the \V 1xo Sacro is. I shall do anything I ca 
known. * (Sigr _ SOLOMON S. 
‘* 65, Branstone Road, Burton-on-Trent, 21st Feb., 1890.’ 


NET TERMS.—Pottles, 30s. per doz.; 24 Half-Bottles, 33s.; 12 Half-Bottles, 18s 
Be ‘ ttle: s, 10s. ; 6 Bottles, 16s. 6d.; 3 Bottles, 9s. Free to all Stations in England a 















ZF 2s. Gd. or portion of dozen) extra to Seotch Stations. Free to Isle of Wight i ' 
= Islands, » most Irish Ports o Greenock and Glasgow. A 4-Bottle free by Post 2s. € ' 
in? 1 Bottle for 3s. 6d. Sample phial, free and gratis, to the Clergy and Churehwardens, with ¢ ‘ 
7 3 Book and Testimonials, Analysis by Professor Attfield, F.R.S., &e. 
f EXPORT.—“ Vino Sacro” may be shipped with safety to all parts ofthe world. It will stand t 
climate, hot or cold, retaining its brilliancy and soundness. 6 dozen bottles, or 12 dozen half-bot 
4 * freight paid to any foreign port where no Agency exists. Noextras, 


INLAND TELEGRAMS—“ HICKS, PLYMOU'! 
The Clergy in Great Britain are invited to write (or wire) DIRECT to 


atte Messrs. HICKS & Company, wae , 
27, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. ‘| 


CAUTION.—Purchasers should see that every Cork is trebly branded, thus—‘‘‘ VINO SACRO,’ HICKS & C 
PLYMOUTH.” Spurious imitations are being offered. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. | 


T THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION OF THE LONDON ‘UNIVERSITY, AN 
Exhibition has been won twice during the past eight years, and at the Cambridge Local 
Examination Tettenhall College has four times sent in the First Boy of All England. 
The village of Tettenhall is situated in a well-wooded district of Staffordshire—three hours by rail from 
London; two hours from Manchester. 
THE LOCALITY IS EXTREMELY HEALTHY. 

The College is a modern building, with excellent sanitary arrangements, and the buildings 
comprise, in addition to ordinary accommodation, a large swimming-bath (heated in winter), 
a good gymnasium, fives court, museum, carpenter’s workshop, chemical laboratory and 
lecture-room, and school chapel. 

For Prospectus and List of Honours apply to the Head Master, Tettenhall College, 
vid Wolverhampton. 











CONO) Now Ready, price £2 2s, 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Pror. W. D, WHITNEY, Ph. D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 28.; half-moroccc, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2163. Also in twenty-four monthly 
parts (six parts are now published), price 10s, 6d. fe 
“THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL,” reviewing Vol. I. says: “ This is the dictic mary of the century, 
and it will be a century before it is — To produce it is not merely a labour, but an ente rprise. ... We have 
Vol. I. now before us. It contains all the words a mortal man can need to use ,and a good many more. Technical 
terms, such as we have never met with, are here in profusion. The — ations are full, though brief, and were 
evidently prepared by specialists. We know of no work which can rival it. , To the literary man it is a necessity, 
and none who can afford its purchase should view it in any other light.” : : 
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